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‘THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
| AND EXEGESIS 


Ninety-Fifth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 29-31, 1959 


HE ninety-fifth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis con- 

vened at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1959. Approximately five hundred persons were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions. 

The first session was held at 8:00 p.m. in Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, jointly with the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. A. Henry Detweiler (Cornell 
University), President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, presided. The 
report of the Representative of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, G. Ernest Wright 
(Harvard Divinity School), was read. This report (published herein) was followed by 
the following reports: 


“The Excavations at el-Jib” (illustrated), William L. Reed (College of the Bible) 
“The Excavations at Petra,’ Philip C. Hammond (Lycoming College) 

“The Safaitic Expeditions” (illustrated), Fred V. Winnett (University of Toronto) 
“The Excavations at Sardis”’ (illustrated), A. Henry Detweiler (Cornell University) 


For its second session the Society convened in business meeting at 9:00 a.m. on 
Wednesday, December 30, in Horace Mann Auditorium with President Robert M. 
Grant presiding. 

The minutes of the ninety-fourth meeting held on December 29-31, 1958, were 
approved as printed in the Journal (March, 1959). 


The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Walter J. Harrelson, Frederick C. Grant, Morton Smith 
Auditing: David J. Wieand, Bruce M. Metzger 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 
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The report of the Treasurer was read; the approval of the Auditing Committee was 
expressed by David J. Wieand, chairman of the Committee; and the report was accepted 
and approved for publication, 

The report of the Editor was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 

In accordance with the provisions in Article 1X of the Constitution for amendment 
of the same, the Society voted to amend Article IV to read as follows: 


“The Council shall elect an Editorial Committee. It shall be composed of the 
Editor (ex officio), who shall serve as Chairman, and fifteen other members, of 
whom five shall be elected each year for a three-year term. Each of the fifteen 
members of the Committee is eligible for re-election for a second three-year term, 
but after serving two consecutive such terms, he is ineligible for re-election until 
one year shall have passed. Upon nomination of the Editor the Council shall 
annually elect Associate Editors either from the Editorial Committee or to serve 
as members of the Committee ex officio.” 


Upon adoption of the amended Article the President announced that its provisions would 
go into effect with the next annual meeting. 

In accordance with the provisions in Article X of the Constitution for change in the 
By-Laws, the President announced the recommendation of the Council that the first 
sentence in By-Law XI be changed to read: 


“Each active member shall pay annually dues of seven dollars and fifty cents.” 


Upon adoption of the recommendation by considerably more than the requisite two- 
thirds vote of the members present, the President announced that the raise in dues 


would go into effect at the close of the annual meeting. 

The President’s announcement of the Council's election of Morton S. Enslin as 
Editor of the Journal was greeted with applause. The President announced further the 
Council’s re-election for one year of the present Associate Editors (Marvin H. Pope for 
Old Testament Book Reviews, William D. Davies for New Testament Book Reviews, 
and Moshe Greenberg for Monograph Series), and the re-election for a two-year term 
of those members of the Editorial Committee whose terms were expiring (Frank W. 
Beare, Henry J. Cadbury, Frank M. Cross, Jr., Henry S. Gehman, Krister Stendahl). 

The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved without reading. 

The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies was read, 
accepted with thanks, and approved for publication. : 

.The Secretary read communications and greetings from the following honorary 
members: Rudolph Bultmann, Otto Eissfeldt, and Johannes Hempel. 

Upon motion the nominees for active membership in the Society recommended heed 
the Council and included in the report of the Secretary were elected. 

The President announced the following elections to Standing Committees: On 
Membership: Fred V. Winnett (to succeed Frank W. Beare; on Finance: John Bright 
(to succeed Kendrik Grobel) and John Trever (to succeed Robert C. Dentan, resigned 
from the Committee); on Program; Albert C. Sundberg, Jr. (to succeed Morton Smith); 
on Research Projects: Samuel Terrien (to succeed John W. Flight). 


The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 
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1) Revision of policy concerning memorials for deceased members as follows: 
Besides the customary notation of the names of deceased members of the Society in the 
annual report of the Secretary, memorial notices will be published in the Journal for 
both members and nonmembers who have made outstanding contributions to the biblical 
field in publication or teaching or both, each such memorial notice to consist primarily 
of a brief statement of the career and bibliography of the person memorialized. 

2) Raise in price of subscriptions to the Journal from $7.50 to $9.00 per year 
effective for the year 1961. 

3) Raise in price of monographs from $1.50 to $2.00 each effective for the year 1961. 

4) Authorization of the Treasurer to undertake negotiations on favorable terms — 
with any publisher to have back numbers of the Journal reproduced photographically. 

5) Authorization of the preparation by Theodor H. Gaster of an index of the 
Journal for the year 1941 through 1960. 

6) Authorization of the omission from the printed program of the annual meeting 
of the names of members who have indicated thes. intention of — gens at the 
meeting. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by Morton Smith. The 
following were elected: 


President: R. B. Y. Scott, Princeton University 
Vice-President: Samuel Sandmel, Hebrew Union College 
Secreiary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1962): 
Frank W. Beare, University of Toronto 
Krister Stendahl, Harvard University 
Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago 
Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Erwin R. Goodenough, ‘Yale 
University; Alternate: Amos N. Wilder, Harvard Divinity School 
Representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 
G. Ernest Wright, Harvard Divinity School. 


The President announced the Council's designation of the place of the next annual 
meeting as Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, and the time as the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s Day with the exact dates to be arranged by 
the officers of the Society in consultation with the officers of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. 

After a vote of appreciation to Union Theological Seminary for its customary fine 
hospitality and some announcements, the business meeting was adjourned at 9:50 a.M, 

With Vice-President R. B. Y. Scott presiding, the first paper of the session was the 
Presidential Address entitled ‘T3vo Gnostic Gospels” by Robert M. Grant (University 
of Chicago). According to custom there was no discussion. (The address is printed in 
this issue of the Journal.) 
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For the balance of the session, presided over by President Grant, the Society heard 
the following papers: 


“Theology as Method and Biblical Theology,” John H. Otwell (Pacific School of 
Religion) 

“Form-Criticism and Functional Method,” Martin J. Buss (Emory University) 

” 'aharit hayyamim in the Old Testament and the New Testament,” George W. 
Buchanan (Hebrew Union College) 

(By title) ‘The Hermeneutic of Ernst Fuchs,’’ Amos N. Wilder (Harvard Divinity 


School) 
(By title) ‘Is Rembrandt’s ‘Synagogue’ a Synagogue?” Rachel Wischnitzer | 


(Yeshiva University) 


For its third session the Society divided into sections meeting at 2:00 P.M. on 
Wednesday, December 30, in Union Theological Seminary. With Vice-President R. B. Y. 
Scott presiding, the OT Section heard the following papers: 


“Joshua’s Father and the Banning of the Divine Name,” Saul Levin (Washington 
University) 

“Nissé in Exod 2017 (20) and the Purpose of the Sinaitic Theophany,” Moshe 
Greenberg (University of Pennsylvania) 

“‘Hosea’s Alleged Hierogamy (-ies),’’ H. L. Ginsberg (Jewish Theological Seminary) 

“Knowledge and Sin in Paradise,” Robert T. Anderson (Michigan State University) 

“Koheleth and the Qumran Scrolls— Some Observations on Style,’’ Robert 
Gordis (Jewish Theological Seminary) 

“The Place of Samuel in the Institutional and Religious History of Israel,’’ William 
F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) 

“The Redactions of the Damascus Covenant and Their Importance for the Problem 
of the Sect’s Migration to Damascus” (illustrated), Norman Golb (Hebrew 
Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 


With President Robert M. Grant presiding, the NT Section heard the following 
papers: 


“The Significance of John the Baptist’s Break with the Essenes,” J. Spencer 
Kennard, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.) 

“The Casting of Lots at Qumran and in the Book of Acts,” William A. Beardslee 
(Emory University) 

“Do the Scrolls Indicate the Date of the Fourth Gospel?’’ Howard M. Teeple 
(West Virginia Wesleyan College) 

“The Simon Magus of the Clementine Romance,” Morton Smith (Columbia 
University) 

“Barnabas’ Text of Isaiah and the ‘Testimony-Book’ Hypothesis,” Robert A. 
Kraft (Harvard Divinity School) 

“What Did Papias Say About the Gospel of Matthew?” Floyd V. Filson 
(McCormick Theological Seminary) 
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“Papias on the Matthean Logia,"’ Terence Y. Mullins (Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia) 


For its fourth session the Society met at 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday, December 30, 
in Horace Mann Auditorium. Greeting which had been received from honorary member 
H. H. Rowley was read. Announcement was made that the next annual meeting of the 
Society would be held on Wednesday through Friday, December 28 through 30, 1960, 
beginning with a joint session on Wednesday evening, at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York. A symposium on “Thé Son-of-Man Problem in the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and Judaism” was moderated by Morton Smith (Columbia 
University) with James Muilenburg (Union Theological Seminary), Eduard Schweizer 
(University of Zurich - Colgate Rochester Divinity School), and Samuel Sandmel 
(Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) as participants. 

For its fifth session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 9:00 a.m. 
on Thursday, December 31, in Union Theological Seminary. The OT Section, presided 
over by Vice-President Scott, heard the following papers: 


“Magic, Monotheism, and the Sin of Moses,’’ Jacob Milgrom (Richmond, Va.) 

“Conflict Spirit-Dualism in the Qumran Writings,” Allen L. Irwin (Hartford 
Seminary Foundation) 

“We khol hanimsé in 1Q!sa* 37 31," Samuel Iwry (Johns Hopkins University) 

“Is There a Cultic Pattern in the Book of Jeremiah?” J. Stanley Chesnut (Uni- 
versity of Tulsa) 

“Sefarad: The Name of Spain,” David Neiman (Academy for Higher Jewish 
Learning) 

“Dan 3 2% in the A. V., A Study in the History of Christological Interpretation of 
the Old Testament,” Jack P. Lewis (Harding College School of Bible and 
Religion) Nx fhe 

“Ezra 8 and the Pentateuch,"’ Gerson D. Cohen (Jewish Theological Seminary) 


The NT Section, presided over by President Grant, heard the following 
papers: 


“Pre-synoptic Material in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas,’’ Claus-Hunno Hunzinger 
(University of Géttingen - Drew University) 

“Did Jesus Have an Early Judean Ministry?”’ Arthur H. Maynard (College of the 
Pacific) 

“Jesus and Herod Antipas,” Joseph B. Tyson (Southern Methodist University) 

“The Context of the Lord’s Prayer as a Key to Its Sitz im Leben,” John S. Ruef 
(Harvard Divinity School) 

“No Time for Figs,” Charles W. F. Smith (Episcopal Theological School) 

“On the Parable of the Pounds (Luke 19 11-27),”” Albert C. Sundberg, Jr. (Southern 
Methodist University) 

“*The Sabbath Was Made for.Man?’ An Analysis and Interpretation of Mark 
2 23-28 and Parallels,’’ Frank W. Beare (Trinity College, Toronto) 
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For its sixth and final session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 
2:00 p.m. on Thursday, December 31. The OT Section, presided over by Vice-President 
Scott, heard the following papers: 


“Benedict Spinoza: Pioneer in Biblical Criticism,” Walter E. Stuermann (Univer- 
sity of Tulsa) 

“Towards a Literary Criticism of Biblical Texts,” Gene M. Schramm (University of 
California, Berkeley) 

“West-Semitic Curses and the Origins of Hebrew Law,” Stanley Gevirtz (Univer- 
sity of Chicago) 

“The Role of the Stranger in Hebrew Society,” Fred E. Young (Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary) 

“Where Shall Wisdom Be Found?” William A. Irwin (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity) 

“Relative Dates of Additions to Job,’’ Walter G. Williams (Iliff School of Theology) 

“Fifty Years of Biblical Hermeneutics in the SBLE,”’ Wilhelm Wuellner (Grinnell 
College) 

The NT Section, presided over by President Grant, heard the following papers: 


“A Comparison of the Inheritance-Concept (kleronomia) in Paul and Ephesians,”’ 
Paul L. Hammer (Mission House Theological Seminary) 

“Letters of Recommendation,” William R. Baird, Jr. (College of the Bible) 

“The Concept of Nakedness in II Cor 5 3,”’ E. Earle Ellis (Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary) 

“Life and Death in the Johannine Lazarus Narrative,” James P. Martin (Princeton 
Theological Seminary) 

“Primitive Elements in the Christology of I Peter,’ Paul E. Davies (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 

“‘*What Do These Stones Mean?’ ”’ Oscar J. F. Seitz (Kenyon College) 

(By title) ‘Divorce in the New Testament and Jewish Halakhah,” Manfred R. 
Lehmann (New York, N. Y.) 

(By title) “A Four-Year Chronology of Jesus’ Public Ministry,” Johnston M. 
Cheney (Oakland, Calif.) 

(By title) ‘Signs and Faith in the Fourth Gospel,” James L. Price, Jr. (Duke 
University) 

(By title) ‘‘A Suggestion on Mark 11 13,” Robert M. Montgomery (Ohio Wesleyan 
University) 

(By title) ‘The Virgin Birth of Christ,’ John McRay (Harding College) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at approximately 5:00 p.M., the ninety- 
fifth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was concluded. 


CuARLEs F. KraFt, Secretary 


¢ 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES 


SAMUEL S. CoHon (1888-1959). In the death of the Reverend Dr. Samuel S. 
Cohon, Professor Emeritus of Jewish Theology at the Hebrew Union College, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis suffers a grievous loss. For thirty years he 
was one of its loyal and distinguished members. In his chosen field of Jewish theology 
he was a recognized authority. His breadth of view and range of vision made him a 
devoted and revered leader in the field of interdenominational relations. His member- 
ship in our Society was to it a source of strength and distinction. We sincerely mourn 


his passing. 


ELMER Jay Cook (1901-1959). Elmer Jay Cook was born in Howell, Michigan, 
to the Reverend Oscar G. Cook. After attending high school in McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, he entered Washington and Jefferson College where he received his B.A. in 
1924 and later was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He received his B.D. from the Hartford 
Theological Seminary in 1927, and his Ph.D. in NT in 1930. He received a B.Litt. from 
Oxford in 1929, and a B.S. in Library Science from Columbia in 1941. Dr. Cook was 
ordained priest in the Episcopal Church in 1936. From 1936 to 1948 he was professor 
of NT and librarian at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. From 1948 to 1959 he was 
professor of New Testament Literature at Berkeley Divinity School, where he died in 
active service on October 1, 1959. Professor Cook had been a devoted member of the 
SBLE since 1931. A fitting tribute may be taken from the Commencement citation of 
this year when the trustees of Berkeley, in an unprecedented action, honored him with 
a Doctorate in Divinity; “But above all his honors beloved in all our hearts as teacher, 
colleague, pastor, and friend.” 


FLEMING JAMES (1877-1959). The Reverend Dr. Fleming James, who was born in 
Gambier, Ohio, on January 11, 1877, had his secondary schooling at the Kenyon Military 
Academy and the Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from the University of Pennsylvania in 1895 and the Master of Arts 
degree in the following year. He obtained the Ph.D. degree from che same institution in 
1899, in the department of classics. In the same year he entered the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, where he studied under the late James A. Montgomery, and then 
proceeded to take deacon’s and priest’s orders in the Episcopal Church in 1901 and 1902 
respectively. After four years of missionary work in China he became successively 
minister of St. Andrew’s Mission in Philadelphia and St. Paul’s Church, Englewood, 
New Jersey. During his rectorship in Englewood he began taking graduate work in the 
biblical field at the Union Theological Seminary in New York and in 1921 accepted the 
chair of OT at the Berkeley Divinity School in Middletown, “srnecticut (which 
was transferred to New Haven in 1928). In 1940 he accepted the i: ©. tior to become 
dean and professor of OT at the Theological School of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, and remained there until he retired in 1947. After settling in his 


j i 
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new home in North Haven, Connecticut, he became secretary to the Old Testament 
Section of the committee which produced the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
He received honorary degrees in divinity from the Berkeley and Philadelphia Divinity 
Schools and the Virginia Theological Seminary, and was a member of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the National Association of Biblical Instructors, and 
the Yale Biblical and Semitic Club, of which he served as president for one term. 

He is best known in the world of scholarship for three books: The Beginnings of 
our Religion (1934), in which he collaborated with F. C. Grant and C. B. Hedrick; 
Thirty Psalmists (1936), a pioneer attempt in English to utilize the form-critical methods 
of Hermann Gunkel; and Personalities of the Old Testament (1939), a popular presentation 
of the religious life and thought of the great men of Israel, which became, and remains, 
a best seller in the field of OT. Far from being a cloistered scholar, Professor James was 
deeply concerned with life in the modern world and with the application to it of the 
basic principles of Judeo-Christian ethics. He took an active part, often at considerable | 
cost to himself, in promoting the cause of organized labor, in propaganda for pacifism, 
and in working for more just and harmonious relations among the races. In addition 
to this, he was a man of simple faith and deep devotion, for whom prayer was as natural 
as breathing, and from whom his students received not only careful training in the 
scholarly disciplines but also the inspiration of his profoundly religious spirit. His death 
occurred on September 9, 1959. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY (1892-1959). Arthur Jeffery, M.A., University of Melbourne, 


Ph.D. and D.Litt., University of Edinburgh, began his distinguished career at Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia University in 1938. 

Among his publications his permanently valuable work, published in India, was 
The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an. His beautiful translation from the Qur’an was 
published in a deluxe edition in New York, and his anthology of Islamic religious litera- 
ture was recently published in the series known as ‘‘The World's Religions.’’ He was in 
constant demand as a book reviewer, author of articles in journals and reference works 
(several not yet published, e. g., in the new edition of Hastings’ One-Volume Bible 
Dictionary), and as a consultant and expert adviser to authors, editors, and publishers 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

He offered courses in the general history of religions at Union Theological Seminary _ 
(disclaiming, characteristically, his competence outside his own field of specialization), 
and in biblical literature, especially a very popular course on the Hebrew Psalter and one 
on Early Eastern Christianity. He not only headed the Department of Semitic Lan- 
guages at the University, but was also chairman of the section on history of religions in 
the Joint Committee on the Ph.D. degree in the field of religion, offered and adminis- 
tered by Union and Columbia. 

What his students got from Arthur Jeffery was not only the academic discipline of 
accuracy, width of range, soundness of judgment, but the personal dignity and decorum 
of a great scholar who was also a great gentleman, always kind and sympathetic, but 
never sentimental. He was unique, in his simplicity, his charm, his devotion, combined 
with his profound learning and clear exposition of ideas, his sometimes terrifying stand- 
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ards (especially for unprepared students in the qualifying doctoral examinations in 
languages, cf which he had charge), his “‘meekness and gentleness” after the New Testa- 
ment pattern of Christian piety. At both Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary Arthur Jeffery has been one of the brightest luminaries of our time. 


Isaac GEORGE MattHews (1871-1959). I. G. Matthews, as he was known to all 
his colleagues and students, was born in Middleville, Ontario, May 29, 1871. Following 
his days at McMaster University (A.B. in 1897; A.M. in 1898) and his ordination to the 
Baptist ministry, he went to British Columbia, where for five years he was in the 
pastorate. In 1903 he received the B.Th. degree from McMaster Theological Seminary. 
From 1904 to 1919 he was professor of OT language and literature at McMaster Universi- 
ty. During these years he received his Ph.D. (1912) from the University of Chicago. For 
two years (1919-20) he was pastor of the First Baptist Church of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, and a lecturer in OT at the Yale Divinity School. In 1920 he became head of the 
department of OT at Crozer Theological Seminary, and remained there until his retire- 
ment in 1942. During his yea:s in the Philadelphia area he taught church history for 
five years at the Baptist Institute for Christian Workers and during a sabbatical year 
was annual professor at the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem (1930- 
31). 
Several books were published by Dr. Matthews during his long and able service: 
The Jewish Apologetic to the Grecian World in the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical 
Literature (1914); How to Interpret Old Testament Prophecy (1919); Old Testament Life 
and Literature (1923; rev. 1934); three commentaries — J and II Samuel (1929); Haggai 
and Malachi (1935); Ezekiel (1937) —and The Relizious Pilgrimage of Israel (1947). 
This last book — likely to remain his best-known work — was produced five years after 
his retirement and revealed its author as not only a competent scholar but an inde- 
fatigable student. To the day of his death —a few weeks before his eighty-eighth 
birthday — he continued his scholarly work, despite physical limitations which might 
well have dismayed a less indomitable worker. 

Professor Matthews was a man of wide interests and exact knowledge. Asa teacher, 
he demanded much from his students, for many of whom he opened new doors and 
vistas; as a colleague, he was a generous and inspiring fellow quester; as a friend, he was 
loyal «and understanding. For many years Dr. Matthews was a member of this Society, 
as he was of the American Oriental Society and the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. We 
remember with deep gratitude this vigorous champion of honest and genuine religion 
who never was afraid to open closed doors or to face problems squarely. Our sympathy 
is extended to his wife and their daughter and son. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1958 annual meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 2115—18 honorary members and 2097 
active members. 

During the year 1959 the Society lost by death, so far as reported to the Secretary, 
six active members, and by resignation or being dropped for nonpayment of dues 130 
active members; making a total loss of 136 members. At the 1958 meeting the Society 
elected one honorary member; and during the year 1959 nineteen persons were reinstated 
as active members, 62 of the persons nominated in 1958 paid their dues in 1959 and 
became active members, and 97 of the 174 persons nominated in 1959 have paid their 
dues; making a gross addition to membership of 178. Thus with a net increase of one 
honorary member and of 42 active members, the membership of the Society at the 
present reading consists of nineteen honorary members and 2139 active members — a 
grand total of 2158. 

The Society records the death of active members Samuel S. Cohon, Elmer J. Cook, 
A. A. Hays, Arthur Jeffery, Paul E. Keen, and Hugh B. MacLean. 

The Society notes that active member Edward A. Wicher, who became the 445th 
member of the Society when elected in 1909, now by the By-Laws of the Society “shall 
automatically be exempted from further payment of dues.” 

Pursuant to action of the Society at the 1958 annual meeting concerning the 
desirability of exchanging official delegates to the meetings of the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America, the Secretary would report the cordial reception of the idea 
by the Executive Secretary of that Association and the attendance of Robert C. Dentan 
at the annual meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association held on August 25-27 at 
Manhattanville College. 

Besides the keeping of the membership record, one of the major duties of the 
Secretary is that of preparation for the annual meeting of the Society. As ex officio 
chairman of the Committee on Program and with the active codperation of the other 
members of the Committee that portion of the Secretary's report appears in the form 
of the printed program. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending and 
participating in the work of the Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and his very genuine appreciation to the President of the Society, 
the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal, and the Printer for their invaluable service 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Society during the year. 

The Secretary would call to the attention of the Society the presentation copy of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible with the signatures of the Past Presidents of the 
Society which is in the care of the Secretary's office and open to inspection by the 
members of the Society at the annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F, KraFt, Secretary 


a 


RECEIPTS 
Bank balance from 1958....... $ 7,849.94 
On deposit with Publisher... . . 2,000.00 
Total assets 12/15/59. ........ 9,849.94 
9,849.94 
Income from dues and 
subscriptions............... 17,194.20 
Sale of Monographs........... 390.05 
875.79 
Sale of Reprints.............. 80.17 
Contributions................ 95.50 
Sale of back issues............ 1,130.60 
$30,197.35 


Total assets of Society 
as of 12/15/58............. 


Audited and found correct: 
1. Davin J. WrEAND 
2. Bruce M. METZGER 


December 30, 1959 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of 

Southern Humanities 

Conference........ 10.00 
Bond insurance...... 10.00° 
Editor’s expenses.............. 718.02 
Secretary's expenses........... 600.00 
Treasurer’s expenses........... 650.84 
Publication of Mono. 11........ 349.32 
International Congress 

of OT Scholars.............. 200.00 
Union Seminary charges 

toward expense of 


Refunds and replacement 


Handling and mailing of 
Sectional meetings............. 


On deposit with Publisher...... 


Balance 12/15/59............+ 
$30,197.35 


1st Nat’l Bank of 
Princeton, N. J. 
statement 12/15/59.......... 
On deposit with Publisher...... 


8,928.32 


Total assets of Society 


Dist. of balance 


$ 9,428.32 


1,480.79 
7,947.53 


$ 9,428.32 


Respectfully submitted, 


Vircit M. RoGErs, Treasurer 


xi 
Bank charges................- 83.22 
; Student Subsc. Drive.......... 75.00 
199.83 
20,769.03 
21,269.03 
560.00 
Mono. Publ. Fund........... 
Working balance............ 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume LXXVIII of the Journal of Biblical Literature consisted of 372 pages of 
text, plus 32 of Proceedings which were numbered separately. Included were 29 articles, 
divided as follows: 12 in the area of OT, 12 in NT, and 5 in the intertestamental field. 
There were 8 critical notes; 6 in OT, and 1 each in NT and intertestamental studies, 
There were 60 book reviews: 36 in the OT department, and 24 in that of the NT. 

The 1959 volume is somewhat smaller than last year’s though still substantial, and 
well within the range which we regard as adequate to meet the supply of publishable 
articles from our authors, and the scholarly demands of our readers. For the most part 
articles have been published within six months of their acceptance by the Editorial 
Committee, sometimes sooner, rarely later. On hand are sufficient articles for the 
March 1960 number, but beyond that there is ample space for new material. 

The chief problems facing the Journal and the Society are financial, as they have 
been for a number of years. Circulation has leveled off at about the 3200 mark, and is 
not likely to increase spectacularly in the future. Revenues on the other hand have 
declined perceptibly, due to reduced subsidiary income: e.g., from the sale of back 
numbers, advertising, and contributions. Printing costs are not likely to diminish. 
Under the circumstances, there appear to be only two alternatives, neither attractive: 
1) to raise membership fees, or 2) to reduce the size of the Journal. It is to be hoped 
that the latter can be avoided. 

As is proper at this time, we wish to thank publicly all those who have worked to 
produce the Journal, beginning with the authors, whose contributions are the in- 
dispensable content, and ending with the printers and binders of the finished product. 
We may single out for special mention the Associate Editors, who are responsible for 
the Book Review sections, and the members of the Editorial Committee, who have 
worked unremittingly through the year reading all the papers submitted to the Journal 
for consideration. Nor may we omit our Printer, and his able staff, who bore an in- 
creased burden during the latter part of the year, when the editor was out of the country. 
In this connection we owe a particular word of gratitude to Professor Robert C. Dentan, 
former editor of the Journal, who saw the last two members of the present volume 
through the press, during the editor’s absence. We wish once more and finally to thank 
the Secretary and Treasurer of the Society for their faithful codperation both in this 
and previous years. 

With the December number of the Journal our work as editor comes to an end, 
after five years of service in this capacity, and two years as associate editor. We wish 
to express our appreciation to the Council of the Society for its repeated votes of con- 
fidence, and to the Society as a whole for its support. We are also grateful to our many 
correspondents, who have contributed notably to the education of an inexperienced 
amateur. We commend the new editor to all of you, and trust that you will extend to 
him the same full measure of encouragement. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Davip NoEL FREEDMAN, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The ACLS has continued actively to fulfill its highly important function as center 
for humanistic studies in the United States. To review all the activities each year 
would become too repetitious, since inevitably the getting money for, and granting of, 
scholarship and travel aid, and for its large Prizes for Distinguished Scholarship, as well 
as the carrying on of its activities in special investigations, and in codperating with the 
U. S. government under the National Defense Education Act, all these continue from 
year to year. We may accordingly mention here only those activities which come within 
the special interest of our own Society. 

Notice was taken in the Report of a year ago that while the ACLS does not in 
general help with the formation of new societies, it had allocated $3000 to investigate 
the possibilities of a new society in the History of Religions. The money was turned 
over to the ACLS Committee in that field, who sent out invitations, so that in April a 
number of scholars met in Chicago, and decided to attempt to organize such a society. 
The speech of the chairman, in which he outlined his personal ideas of what the Society 
should try to do, and how it should proceed, attracted sufficient interest so that the 
Council published in July a special edition of the ACLS News Letter to circulate it, 
The group appointed an organizing Committee, and this Committee has met and drawn 
up a constitution, bylaws, and a schedule of papers for a meeting in April 1960. The 
delegates decided to call it the American Society for the Study of Religion, for while 
the History of Religions is still central, the broader title seemed better adapted to 
include interests of the scholars organizing the Society. For obvious reasons attendance 
will be by invitation, at least until the Society has been somewhat stabilized, but its 
officers will be glad to file applications for membership. 

The Delegates and Secretaries of constituent Societies of the ACLS meet each 
January, the one large event of the year. Not only is business transacted on that 
occasion, but most helpful exchange of views is made possible in informal discussions 

_ between scholars from all the larger societies in the humanities. For this meeting a 
program is planned each year which, though centering round a single theme, brings in 
the interests of as many of the constituent societies as possible. It was decided that the 
meeting in January 1960 should have the Bible as its theme, and five papers are planned: 
The Bible and Ancient Civilizations, The Bible and Catholicism and Protestantism, 
Biblical Criticism and its Effect on Modern Civilization, The Bible in Literature, and 
The Bible and Archeology. Three of the five speakers are members of our Society. 

The coérdinate function of the Delegate, that he serve as Director of Research for 
the Society, has been conducted as before, not by trying to organize projects, but by 
encouraging and helping individual scholars with problems of research, publication, 
and travel.. The only regret of your Delegate is again that more members have not 
called upon him for assistance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. GOODENOUGH 


id 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


A full report of the major field activities of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search during the past year was presented to the Society on Tuesday evening, December 
29. Professor Reed, substituting for Professor Pritchard, reported on his season at 
ancient Gibeon last spring and summer, an account of which is to appear in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Biblical Archaeologist. Last Year's Director of the Jerusalem School, 
Professor Winnett, reported on his search in northeastern Jordan for early Arabic 
inscriptions, and his success in finding fifty burial cairns and some four thousand Safaitic 
inscriptions around them. Professor Hammond gave a brief account of recent work 
at Petra, in codperation with the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. And, 
finally, the President of the Schools, Dean A. Henry Detweiler, told of the second 
campaign of the Cornell-Harvard Expedition at Sardis in Turkey, sponsored by the 
Schools with money from the Bollingen Foundation. 

During the current winter, the Schools are codperating with the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago in the Iranian Prehistoric Project, directed by Professor 
Robert J. Braidwood in the district of Kermanshah. The Annual Professor of the 
Baghdad School, Dr. Bruce Howe, is a member of that expedition’s staff. On alternate 
years, the Braidwood expedition with a team of experts from various scientific disciplines 
has been exploring and excavating in northeastern Iraq, but unstable political conditions 
forced a shift this year to Iran. This marks the first time that the American Schools 
have worked in that country. The aim of the expedition is to search for evidence of 
mankind’s first villages. We know that these were established at the conclusion of the 
last epoch of glaciation, between ca. 9000 and 7000 B.c., judging from the results so far 
achieved by Braidwood at the village of Jarmo in Iraq and by Kenyon at Jericho in 
Palestine. Braidwood’s theory is that the basic shift from a food-gathering to a food- 
producing economy must have occurred in the hilly flanks of the Fertile Crescent where 
the grain and animals which were domesticated were already present in their wild state. 
This theory, though most reasonable, remains to be proved, and Jericho continues as 
an oasis unaccounted for by the theory. Indeed, it might be argued that areas lacking 
large settlement in historic periods are not likely to produce villages like Jericho in 
prehistoric times. 

Another activity of exceptional interest in which the Schools have been engaged 
has, of course, been the Dead Sea Scroll project. The study of the Scrolls in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum has been generously financed by Rockefeller money. Professors 
Cross and Skehan have been the Schools’ contribution to the international team of 
scholars who for some seven years have been toiling over what is surely one of the most 
fabulous jig-saw puzzles the world has seen. In addition, fellows of the Jerusalem 
School, Fathers Joseph Fitzmeyer, Raymond Brown, and Mr. Willard Oxtoby, have 
assisted in the work as “‘learners,” and in preparing a complete concordance of words 
found in the documents. The first volume of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, published 
by members of the international team, appeared in 1955 and dealt with excavated 
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fragments from Cave I. The second volume is scheduled to appear early in 1960, and 
will present the documents from the caves of Wadi Muraba‘at. A scroll of the Minor 
Prophets, dating ca. a.pD. 100, will probably be of most interest to biblical students. 
Later in 1960, the third volume, consisting of the contents of the Minor Caves (Nos. II, 
III, V-X), is planned for publication. The Copper Scroll from the third cave will 
probably produce the most discussion in this volume. Next will come the publication 
of six or seven large quarto volumes on the contents of Cave IV, to be followed by the 
report on the excavations of Qumran and ‘Ain Feshkha, by the contents of Cave XI, 
and perhaps by discoveries still to be made. 

Sometime this spring, the sorting and identification of fragments in the Jerusalem 
“Scrollery”’ will be declared completed, the ‘‘Scrollery’’ dismantled, and manuscripts 
sent to their respective places of permanent storage and exhibition. Purchases made 
before 1956 by McCormick Theological Seminary and McGill University in this hem- 
isphere, and by Heidelberg University, the University of Manchester, and the Vatican 
Library in Europe and England, should be sent from Jordan, if all goes well, next fall. 
Purchases made since 1956 by McCormick Seminary and the Church of All Souls, 
Unitarian, in New York City will remain permanently in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum in Jordan. Whereas from the standpoint of public interest the Dead Sea Scroll 
story is virtually over, the systematic publication of the texts, continuing this year, 
actually begins a new era in Qumran studies, one that may well be characterized by 
fewer alarums and excursions, and much more sobriety and precision. 

Perhaps, in the long run, however, the most significant work of the Schools has 
simply been that of continuing to do what they have been doing so well from year to 
year. That is, the provision of places for scholarly study in the Near East, the library 
in Jerusalem, the field trips, the opportunity, no matter how limited, for field experience, 
the News Letters and especially the publications. The Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, and the Annual continue to be the most influential single 
activity of the Schools. The institution was founded sixty years ago by this Society, 
and one can say that the inffuence of the child upon the parent has been such as to give 
a certain cast to biblical studies in this hemisphere which increasingly appears distinctive 
and important. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The twentieth meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held at the University of Michigan, April 9-11, 1959, in joint session 
with the national meeting of the American Oriental Society and with its Middle West 
Branch. Sixty persons registered their attendance at the Mid-West Sectional Meetings. 
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The opening session was convened at 10:00 a.m., Thursday, April 9 under the 
‘chairmanship of Carl H. Kraeling. The following papers were read and discussed: 


Pinhas P. Delougaz, Oriental Institute, Chicago: ‘The Earliest Cultural Situation 
in Southern Mesopotamia”’ (illustrated) 

S. D. Goitein, University of Pennsylvania: ‘‘The Unity of the Mediterranean 
World during the ‘iiddle Middle Ages’ 

John A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art: “‘Notes on Saga Porcelain: How Old is Koimari?”’ 
(illustrated) 

Robert H. Dyson, Jr., University Museum, Philadelphia: ‘Hasanlu: Recent Exe 
cavations in Northwest Iran (illustrated) y 

Edith Porada, Columbia University: ‘‘Comments on the Gold Bowl of Hasanku” 
(illustrated) 


4 
At the close of the session the following committees were appointed: Nominations: 
J. W. Wevers, H. G. May, and W. W. Hallo; Resolutions: David J. Wieand. 
At 12:30 p.m. the members of the Societies attended a luncheon given by the 
University of Michigan. 
In the afternoon at 2:00 p.m. the Mid-West Section met with George E. Mendenhall 
in the chair. The following papers were read and discussed: 


Simon J. DeVries, Holland, Michigan: ‘Abraham’ Kuenen’s Contribution to 
Hexateuchal Criticism” 


John Briggs Curtis, Hebrew Union College: ‘‘The Qal Imperfect of the Mediae 
Geminatae Verbs in the Old Testament” 
Martin J. Buss, Coe College: ‘‘First-fruits and the ‘Credo’ ” 
John W. Wevers, University of Toronto: ‘‘The Voiceless Velar Spirant in Classical 
Hebrew” 
Gene M. Schramm, University of California: ‘The Hebrew Pronominal Suffixes” 


At 4:30 p.m. the members of the Society were invited to a tea and a viewing of a 
special exhibit of ‘‘Art in Persia Before and After the Mongols.” 

At 7:30 p.m. G. G. Cameron convened the Society in a general session to hear a 
symposium on ‘The Uses of Writing.” 


a) “The Ancient Near East,’’ by A. Leo Oppenheim, Oriental Institute, Chicago 
b) “The Isla:nic Near East,” by Franz Rosenthal, Yale University 

c) ‘South Asia,” by Paul Thieme, Yale University 

d) “The Far East,” by Peter A. Boodberg, University of California 


Friday Morning at 9:30 a.m. the biblical studies section met with H. G. May as 
chairman. The following papers were read and discussed: 
Dwight Wayne Young, Brandeis University: ‘Observations regarding the Root 
NTN in Biblical Hebrew” 
Simon Cohen, Hebrew Union College: ‘Amos was a Nabi!” 
Moshe Held, Dropsie College: The qtl-yqt! Sequence of Identical Verbs in Biblical 
Hebrew and in Ugaritic” 
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J. J. Finkelstein, University of California: ‘‘Genesis XIV and History” 

C. G. Tuland, Oriental Institute, Chicago: ‘‘The Identity of the Johanans of the 
Aramaic Papyri and Ezra 10 6” (illustrated) 

Bezalel Porten, Chicago, Illinois: ‘‘A Revised Plan of the Jewish District in 


Elephantine” 


; The sectional meeting continued at 2:00 p.m. with David J. Wieand as chairman. 
- The following papers were read and discussed: 


Shlomo Marenof, College of Jewish Studies, Detroit: ‘Gleanings from the Epistle 
of Aristeas”’ 

C. Umhau Wolf, Toledo, Ohio: ‘‘Psalm 22 and the Seven Last Words of Christ” 

David N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburg: ‘‘History Writing 
in the Bible” 

Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago: ‘‘The Gospel of Thomas” 

John Priest, Delaware, Ohio: ‘‘The ‘Sure house’ of CD iii, 19 and the Messiah” 

Otto W. Betz, Tiibingen, Germany: “Qumran and the New Testament Christoiogy”’ 


In the evening members of the Mid-West Section joined with the American Oriental 
Society in the annual subscription dinner, at which Professor Carl H. Kraeling, President 
of the American Oriental Society, delivered an illustrated address on ‘Now and Then 
in Libya.” 

On Saturday, April 11 at 9:00 a.m. the Societies met in general session to conduct 
the business meetings of the respective Societies and to hear the Presidential Address 
of the President of the American Oriental Society Middle West Branch, Professor Tom 
G. Jones, who read on ‘“‘An Aspect of Sumerian Bureaucracy.” With Vice-President 
George E. Mendenhall presiding, the business of the Society was transacted. The 
Report of the Secretary was received as printed in the Journal of Biblical Literature of 
March, 1959. The report of the nominating committee was presented and the following 
slate of officers was unanimously approved: 


President: George E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan 
Vice-President: W. S. McCullough, University College, University of Toronto 
Secretary: David J. Wieand, Bethany Biblical Seminary 


The report of the joint resolutions committee was received and included in the 
minutes as follows: 


The American Oriental Society wishes to express its profound gratitude to the 
faculty and the administration of the University of Michigan for the generous 
hospitality which has been the major factor in establishing the success of this 
169th meeting of the Society, April 9-11, 1959. 

The warmth of the welcome extended, the ideal facilities provided for the con- 
duct of the various sessions, and the opening of a magnificent exhibit of Persian 
art, as well as other exhibits, timed to coincide with this —_e" have all combined 
combined to make this a memorable occasion. 

Especial thanks are due to Professor George G. Cameron and his committee 
on the program and local arrangements. Their careful preparation and constant 
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concern for the comfort and entertainment of their guests evoke the deepest 
sentiments of appreciation. 

The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the Mid-West 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the two groups which 
have been privileged to meet in conjunction with the American Oriental Society 
and so to share in this gracious hospitality, wish to convey a similar message of 
gratitude by concurring with the Society in this resolution. 


(Signed) D. H. H. INGALLs, Chairman 


T. B. Jones 
D. J. WIEAND 


A Memorial to Otto J. Baab, late President of the Mid-West Section of SBLE, 
was read by Vice-President G. E. Mendenhall. 

While the meetings of the biblical section terminated at this time, sectional meetings 
of the American Oriental Society were held for the rest of the morning. 


Davip J. WIEAND, Secretary 


The 1960 meeting will be held on April 22 and 23 at the University of Chicago. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 


(Established May 3, 1939) 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society was held 
on May 12, 1959, in Croft Chapter House, University College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, in joint session with the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, with the President, the Reverend David Stan- 
ley, S. J., in the chair. 

The President opened the meeting by leading in prayer at 2:00 p.m. The minutes 
of the 1958 meeting as printed in the March, 1959 issue of JBL and in the bulletin of 
the Canadian Biblical Society were approved. After the reports of the Secretary- 
Treasurer were made committees were appointed for auditing and nominations. 

A communication from Rev. Roy M. Pounder, Scotstown, Quebec: “A Difficult 
Verse: Matt,11 12" was read by Rev. Prof. D. K. Andrews and discussed. 

A paper by Rev. Prof. D. W. Hay, Knox College, Toronto: ‘‘New Testament 
Cosmology” was presented and discussed. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. for tea to meet at 8:00 P.M. 

‘Prof. R. J. Williams presided at the evening session when the President, Reverend 
David M. Stanley, S. J., read the presidential address: ‘‘A Problem of Integration in 
the Primitive Church.” A discussion and tea followed the paper. 
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The third meeting of the society began at 10:00 a.m. on May 13 with a business 
period. Reports were received. The following were unanimously elected to office for 
1959-1960: 


President: Rev. Prof. R. Dobbie, Emmanuel College, Toronto. 
Vice-President: Prof. Dean Stanley B. Frost, McGill University, Montreal. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. David C. Wotherspoon, 47 Belsize Dr., Toronto 7. 
Executive Commitee: Rev. Prof. J. Macpherson, Victoria College, Toronto. 
Rev. R. A. F. MacKenzie, S. J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. 
Rev. Prof. D. K. Andrews, Knox College, Toronto. 


The following paper was read and discussed: ‘‘Syncretism in the Old Testament,” 
by Dean Stanley B. Frost, Divinity Hall, McGill University. 

After suitable courtesies were offered the meeting was adjourned. Twenty-six 
members registered their attendance at the meetings. 


Davip C. WoTHERSPOON, Secretary-Treasurer 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Established January 23, 1941) 


No report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established January 25, 1950) 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Southern Section < the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, March 16-17, 1959. The meeting was held in conjunction with the eleventh 
annual session of the Southern Section of the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors. 

The program of the NABI occupied the first day's session, and in the evening a 
joint meeting with the NABI was held. Two committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent: (1) Nominations: William A. Beardslee, Frederick Crownfield,‘and C. W. Proud- 
foot; and (2) Resolutions: Paul L. Garber, Mary Frances Thelen, and C. Everett 
Tilson. An illustrated lecture was given by Dr. Kathleen M. Kenyon of the University 
of London Institute of Archaeology. Her topic was “Highlights of Jericho Excava- 
tions.” 
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At nine o'clock on the morning of the second day the SBLE session was called to 
order by the president, Ira Jay Martin. The minutes of the previous session were dis- 
pensed with in favor of the printed version in the March, 1958 issue of the JBL. The 
nominating committee presented the following slate of officers who were elected: 


President: Lou H. Silberman 
Vice-President: James L. Price 
Secretary: R. H. Sales 


The secretary reported that membership in the section for last year was 364; since 
the formation of a Mid-Atlantic Section the section has Jost about 80 members (those 
in Maryland, Delaware, and Washington, D. C.). However, membership in the society 
has increased to such an extent that the membership of the Southern Section now 
stands at 392. 

The section voted to accept the invitation of Vanderbilt University to meet on 
that campus March 28-29, 1960, and also accepted a tentative invitation to meet at 
Southeastern Seminary in 1961. 

Professor Emmett W. Hamrick was re-appointed to represent the section at the 
spring meeting of the Southern Humanities Conference at the University of Mississippi, 
April 24-25. Professor Hamrick made a brief report on the work of the confer- 
ence. 
The report of the resolutions committee was read by Professor Paul L. Garber and 
was adopted. 

The papers of the morning session were as follows: 


The Presidential Address: ‘‘Glossolalia, a Lost Sacrament,” Ira Jay Martin, Berea 
College 

“The Two Books of Isaiah,”” William H. Brownlee, Duke University 

“The Doctrine of the Spirit in the Dead Sea Scriptures,” by title, George Allen 
Turner, Asbury Theological Seminary 

“Reflections on God, Man, and Job,” Dr. Joseph Krimsky, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

“The Bethany Traditions in the Gospel Narratives,’ Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford 
College 

“In Christ and In Abraham,” Frederick Crownfield, Guilford College 

“The Relation between Signs and Faith in the Fourth Gospel,” by title, James L. 
Price, Duke University 

“IT Am Who I Am,” W. Gordon Ross, Berea College 

“J.B., Job, and the Biblical Doctrine of Man,” Mary Frances Thelen, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College 

At the afternoon session the following papers were read: 

“Darkness, Christ, and the Church in the Fourth Gospel,’’ Dan O. Via, Wake 
Forest College 

“An Egyptological Footnote Concerned with the Meaning of the Hebrew Word 
berit,”” Orval Wintermute, Duke University 
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“Monogenes in the Johannine Writings,” James M. Bulman 
“The Sin of Moses,” Jacob Milgrom, Temple Beth-E], Richmond, Virginia 


Adjournment followed the reading of the papers. 
A total of about ninety attended the meetings. 


R. H. SALEs, Secretary 
4 


The 1960 meeting will be held on March 28 and 29 at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


(Established April 2, 1948) 


The New England Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis joined 
with the Greater Boston Biblical Club for a meeting on the Wellesley College Campus 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, April 25, 1959. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order by Professor Moses Bailey of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, president of the New England Section. Approximately 
sixty-five members and friends were in attendance. Following words of welcome by . 
Professor Fred Denbeaux, chairman of the Department of Biblical History, Literature, 
and Interpretation at Wellesley College, a lecture was presented by Dr. Werner G. 
Kiimmel, professor of New Testament at the University of Marburg, Germany. The 
subject of Dr. Kummel’s address was ‘The Problem of the Historical Jesus in Present- 
Day Discussion.” 

The eveining session began with a brief business meeting. The minutes of the 
previous meeting and the report of the treasurer were accepted. The nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Norman Gottwald of the Andover Newton Theological 
School and Professor Krister Stendahl of the Harvard Divinity School, presented its 
report. The following officers were elected: President, Professor Amos Wilder, of the 
Harvard Divinity School; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Henry M. Shires of the Epis- 
copal Theological School. It was moved and noted that appreciation be extended to 
Wellesley College for its hospitality. Attention was directed to the fact that the New 
England Section of the SBLE was organized ten years ago. It was suggested that the 
officers of the section might consider the possibility of holding one of the meetings at 
some point “south of Boston,”’ so that members in that part of New England would 
find it more convenient to attend. 

Following the business meeting there was general discussion based upon the lecture 
of the afternoon. Dr. Kiimmel then spoke briefly on his impressions of American 
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biblical scholarship in the light of his recent visits to twenty institutions of higher 
learning in this country. The meeting was then adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT M. GALE, Secretary-Treasurer 


The 1960 meeting will be held on April 23 at Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SECT ION 


(Established January 12, 1957) 


The Southwestern Section of SBLE met in conjunction with NABI at Baylor 
University in Waco, Texas on January 9, 1960. 
At the business session the following officers were elected: 


President: James A. Wharton, Austin Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, Texas 
Vice-President: Frank Johnson, Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 


Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alice W. Wonders, Texas Wesleyan College, Forth Worth, 


Texas 


New members were welcomed and the work of the executive committee com- 
mended. 

At the afternoon session the following papers were read: 

“On the Parable of the Pounds (Luke 19 11-27),” Albert C. Sundberg Jr., Southern 


Methodist University 
“The Hellenistic and Hebraic Elements in the Pauline and Johannine Conceptions 


of Propitiation,” Roy H. Zuefeldt, Pastor, Polytechnic Presbyterian Church, 


Forth Worth 
“The Qumran Community” (illustrated), William R. Farmer, Perkins School of 


Theology 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. Nery McFarvann, President 
ALIcE W. WonpeErs, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC SECTION 


(Established May 18, 1958) 


The second meeting of the Middle-Atlantic Section of SBLE convened in Princeton 
Theological Seminary on April 12, 1959, at 2:30 p.m. with about 2590 persons in attend- 
ance. Professor John Knox presided and opened the meeting by welcoming the mem- 
bers present and their guests. The minutes of the previous meeting, being accessible in 
JBL, were dispensed with. The Treasurer reported that the initial organizing expenses 
of the section, amounting to $74.51, had been born by the parent Society, and that a 
balance of $27, from monies collected at the previous meeting, was on hand. Since, 
however, the estimated expenses of the present meeting would be in the neighborhood 
of $100, he requested that the members present be asked to contribute $1 each, and 
that the contribution be taken up forthwith. The President so ordered. The report of 
the nominating committee was then presented by Professor J. C. Beker. It began by 
recommending that the section adopt two permanent rules: (1) That the outgoing 
President and the three elected officers constitute each year an executive committee 
charged with the preparation of the program and nomination of the officers for the next 
year. (2) That the Vice-President of each year be the President of the year following. 
After thege rules had been adopted by unanimous vote, the report of the nominating 
committee was continued, and Professor H. L. Ginsberg was nominated to be President 
for the coming year, Professor Pierson Parker, Vice-President, and Professor Morton 
Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. On motion duly’ made and seconded, these officers were 
elected. The Secretary then moved a vote of thanks to Princeton Theological Seminary 
and to President John A. Mackay for their hospitality to the meeting, and to Professor 
Bruce M. Metzger for his kindness in making the necessary arrangements. The motion 
was carried unanimously. The President then presented Professor Oscar Cullmann, 
who read a paper on ‘“‘The New Collection of Logia of Jesus from the Gnostic Library 
of Chenoboskion.” Comprehension of this paper was facilitated for many members by 
the kindness of the NT Seminar of Princeton Theologica! Seminary which, under the 
guidance of Professor Piper, had prepared a translation of the text of the logia and 
distributed mimeographed copies of this at the meeting. On the conclusion of Professor 
Cullmann’s paper, the meeting divided into OT and NT sections, and the following | 


papers were presented: 


OT Section: E. Fischoff, “‘Max Weber's Sociological Study of Ancient Judaism” 
M. Treves, “Various Meanings of Wisdom in the OT” 
J. Finkel, “‘The Author of the Genesis Apocryphon Knew the Book 
of Esther” 
J. Kennard, “Bet Ha-Shoebah as a Displaced Festival of the Winter 
Solstice” 
NT Section: C. Potter, “‘The Essene Provenance of II Enoch” 
J. Jones, ‘‘A Study of the Structure of Mt. 8.1-10.4” 
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J. Reumann, ‘Towards a Grammatical and Lexical Handbook of 
the NT” 
H. McArthur, “The Climate for Critical Studies”’ 


At 5:40 both sections adjourned for dinner. After dinner the meeting was resumed 
in joint session, at 7:30, with about 300 persons in attendance. The President expressed 
the thanks of the section to the speakers of the day, and especially to Professors Bult- 
mann and Cullmann. He then presented Professor Piper who in turn presented Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Bultmann, who read a paper on ‘The Concept of Freedom according to 
Greek and Christian Understanding.”” There being no furrher business, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Morton Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
SEMINAR 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminary was 


held at 5:30 p.m., December 30, 1959, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
The meeting was arranged on short notice and was attended by fifty persons. The 
secretary-chairman for 1958-59, Raymond A. Bowman, was not present; in his absence 
Kenneth W. Clark presided as chairman. 

Merrill M. Parvis (Emory University), as executive secretary for the International 
Greek New Testament organization, reported on the progress and further plans of the 


critical apparatus. 

Kenneth W. Clark (Duke Universtity) spoke of the latest publication from the 
Bodmer Papyri: Papyrus Bodmer VII-IX (1959) edited by Michel Testuz. The text 
consists of the epistles of Jude and I Peter and II Peter (all assigned to the third century) ; 
as well as Psalms 33-34 of a later date. Further announcement has been made of the 
publication of Papyrus Bodmer X-XII, all noncanonical texts, of the third century. 

Morton Smith (Columbia University) explained plans in the making for an expedi- 
tion to Thessaly, especially to explore and photograph Greek manuscripts at Meteora. 
The Greek authorities look with favor upon the plan. To realize it will require at least 
$25,000, including the cost of renovating a library to provide adequate security for the 
manuscripts. 

Jacob Geerlings (University of Utah) presented a paper (withdrawn from the 
Society's schedule on Thursday at 4:40 p.M.), entitled “‘Lectionary 547 and Family 13.”’ 

Selection of a Chairman-secretary for 1959-60 was deferred. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:05 p.m. 


KENNETH W. CLARK, Chairman pro tem. 


TWO GNOSTIC GOSPELS* 
ROBERT M. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OR the study of Gnosticism and the apocryphal gospels this has been 

an exciting year. Actually the excitement should have arisen con- 
siderably earlier, for photographs of the Coptic texts of the gospels of 
Thomas and Philip were published by Dr. Pahor Labib at Cairo in 1956. 
But there is always a certain lag in studies of this sort: for one thing, 
after the Suez troubles it was a bit difficult to get copies of Labib’s 
book from Cairo; for another, not many of us know Coptic; and for a 
third, inertia tends to make us keep on studying whatever we are study- 
ing instead of leaving everything we have in order to pursue elusive 
novelties. The ice was broken, however, in the last eighteen months when 
Johannes Leipoldt translated Thomas into German’ and his work was 
followed by H.-M. Schenke, who produced versions of the Hypostasis 
of the Archons? and the Gospel of Philip. It was Schenke who also 
pointed out that the missing pages of the Gospel of Truth were available 
in Labib’s collection of pictures.¢ The pioneering work of Leipoldt has 
already driven others to work on Thomas, in addition to speeding up the 
publication of texts, translations, and commentaries which are beginning 
to appear.’ Furthermore, the burst of publicity which Thomas received 
in America last spring has led scholars to realize that in the Nag-Ham- 
madi materials are contained documents which are relevant not only for 
the study of Gnosticism but also for the analysis of early Christianity as 
a whole. They have already recognized that valuable as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are in relation to the OT, still more light is cast by them on the 
obscure question of Christian origins. In some of the Nag-Hammadi 
documents, however, we find illumination not only for the background 
of the NT (or, more properly, part of the background) but also for the 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 30, 1959, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

* Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXXIII (1958), pp. 481-96. 

2 Ibid., pp. 661-70. 

3 Ibid., LXXXIV (1959), pp. 1-26. 

4 Ibid., LXXXIII (1958), pp. 497-500. 

5 J. Doresse, L’Evangile selon Thomas (Paris, 1959); A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, 
G. Quispel, W. Till, and Yassah ‘Abd Al Masih, The Gospel According to Thomas; R. M. 
Grant, D. N. Freedman, and W. R. Schoedel, The Secret Sayings of Jesus (New York, 
1960). 
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subapostolic, and possibly for the apostolic, age. It may be that future 
historians of criticism will look on the fifties as the Dead Sea Age and 
the sixties as the Age of Nag-Hammadi. 

In part the enthusiasm for the new gospels is due to modern concern 
for Gnosticism, often regarded as a key to the mysteries of the NT. To 
what extent did Paul or John make use of Gnostic terms or ideas as they 
proclaimed the gospel? We actually do not know the answer to this 
question, and anything which will show how Gnostics did proclaim the, 
or their, gospel deserves attention. 

To a greater degree the enthusiasm is due to the fact that modern 
study of Christian origins is not altogether satisfactory. There are 
countless gaps in our reconstructions, some due to lack of information, 
some due to the invincible ignorance of scholars (I use the phrase de- 
scriptively, not theologically). Anything which seems to illuminate the 
dark areas of Christian history in the first and second centuries deserves 
a cordial welcome. The real question is not how cordial our welcome 
ought to be but what it is that we are welcoming. 

There are those who say of Thomas, or at least of the sections in it 
which resemble our canonical gospels, that it deserves to be treated just. 
as respectfully as Matthew, Mark, or Luke, since it stands just, or almost, ° 
as close to the early oral tradition as they do. (It will be observed that | 
none of the traditional ascriptions of authorship are highly regarded, 
though by implication that of Thomas is taken more seriously than the 
others.) These scholars usually proceed to argue that ‘‘the laws of form 
criticism,’’ assumed to be evident to all men diligently reading holy 
scripture, prove that some of the parables and sayings in Thomas are 
set forth in forms older than the forms found in our gospels. But if 
Thomas made use of our gospels, such laws cannot prove anything. 
Form-critical methods were designed for analyzing materials transmitted 
orally. They are irrelevant when one considers the literary use of 
sources by an author. 

This is not the only preliminary question which ought to be raised. 
It is quite obvious that not only Thomas but also Philip consists of 
materials which seem to be arranged chaotically, if one can speak of 
chaotic arrangement. In spite of this lack of order, both Thomas and 
Philip are written in order to present very special theological viewpoints. 
Is it not the duty of the analyst to look first of all at books as a whole 
before proceeding to break them up into what he imagines their sources 
to be? Must he not, in other words, consider the purposes for which 
Thomas and Philip were written and treat these gospels as entireties 
before considering what the books were made up out of? This is to say 
that, in modern literary criticism, formal analysis should not supersede 
genetic analysis entirely; but we know that Matthew, for example, is 
not adequately appreciated when it is treated as Mark+Q+M. The 
purpose, the direction, the ‘‘thrust’”’ of the book is basic. 
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Therefore in discussing both Thoraas and Philip we must first of all 
look at the books themselves and try to appreciate what it is that their 
authors are trying to say. They have done their best to make our task 
difficult. In neither gospel is there much trace of arrangement; indeed, 
sometimes it looks as if the authors had aimed at disarrangement. It 
seems significant that in Thomas we never find synoptictype sayings in 
the order of our synoptic gospels. This looks tc me like purposeful 
noncorrelation. 

Before I go on to say what Thomas actually teaches, let us imagine 
for a moment that we are Gnostics who wish to create a gospel in which 
Jesus will set forth our doctrines. How are we to go about our job? In 
the first place, our Jesus must have proclaimed our doctrines to a few 
chosen disciples; otherwise he cannot have been the Gnostic Revealer. 
In the second place, he must have proclaimed doctrines which in some 
respects were close to those set forth in the Church’s gospels; otherwise 
he cannot be recognized as Jesus. And in the third place, when what he 
said was close to sayings preserved in other gospels, there must be some 
differences of form or of content; otherwise ordinary Christians might 
have some ground for supposing that they understood what he said. 
What I mean to say is that if this literature had not been discovered it 
could have been invented. And, to put my hypothesis in historical 
language, since the Gnostics found such gospels necessary they did 
invent them — not out of nothing, but (in the case of Thomas) out of the 
oral traditions in circulation in the second century, out of the four 
canonical gospels, and out of the apocryphal gospels as well. 

Thomas used or invented sayings in which Jesus speaks as the 
Gnostic Revealer and tells his disciples that he is the Light or the All. 
Thomas took sayings out of such sectarian gospels as those According to 
the Hebrews and According to the Egyptians. And he took sayings 
from the four gospels of the Church, often combining passages originally 
found in different contexts. Most important is the fact that while his 
work is called a ‘‘gospel’’ it is really not a gospel but a collection of say- 
ings. The Church’s gospels tell us what Jesus did as well as what he 
said. They are full of action, chiefly miraculous in nature. The action 
is miraculous because the evangelists wanted to record striking and 
significant events; they did not bother to record the fact that Jesus went 
to sleep at night. The main point, however, is that it is action which 
they record. Jesus is one who does things and by doing them reveals 
the power and presence of God. He is not simply a sage or a revealer or 
even a prophet. He is the messenger, the agent, the expression of the 
God who acts. 

In; Thomas there is no action whatever. Everything is peace, unity, 
spirituality, and talk. The inevitable result of a collection of ‘‘sayings of 
Jesus” is a distortion of the meaning of Jesus — and such a distortion 
is what Thomas intended to provide. He wanted Jesus to speak to his 
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disciples and set before them a carefully selected announcement of 
basic Gnostic doctrines. His monotonous repetition of the phrase, 
“Jesus said,’’ does not prove that his gospel is Christian. For what 
Jesus said was that by knowing himself the Gnostic transcended all the 
limitations of human existence. He recognized his “‘inner man’’ (identi- 
fied with the kingdom of the Father) and hated the world with its ties 
of family, sex, marriage, and—for that matter — religion (fasting, 
prayer, and almsgiving). The Gnostic knows; like the Jesus of this 
gospel he never does anything. For in Thomas we miss not only the 
miracle stories; we also miss very significant parts of his teaching. 
Thomas retained a good many parables, but he left out the Good Samar- 
itan, the Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, and the Laborers 
in the Vineyard. He left out parables which speak of man’s sin and 
repentance and of God’s free forgiveness. He left out parables which 
intimate that repentance might be shown in deed rather than in thought 
or word. He took Christianity away from its popular Jewish background 
— that generally reflected in the synoptic gospels — and transformed 
Jesus into a mysterious figure closer to theosophy than to the synagogue 
or the church. 

The environment in which Thomas did his work is almost certainly 
Gnostic. Indeed, if we make a point-by-point comparison between 
Thomas and the Naassenes described in the fifth book of Hippolytus’s 
Refutation, we may well conclude that this gospel not only was used by 
them but also was composed in support of their doctrines: This is not 
the point at which to enter into details. What should be claimed now, 
however, is that before we analyze Thomas’s sources we should consider 
the nature of the book as it stands and the probable purposes for which 
the author wrote. Analysis of sources is not by itself an adequate method 
of interpreting any existing document. Such analysis is important for 
both literary and historical purposes, but it does not directly interpret a 
literary work except by showing how the author modified what sources 
he used. 

With all its fascination, we should beware of valuing the new Gospel 
of Thomas too highly. It is important as a witness to the development of 
Gnostic Christology, not to the teaching of the historical Jesus. 

The other gospel is that according to Philip; at least, so the title says 
at the end of the book. But Philip is mentioned only in one insignificant 
section of the gospel. The title may be an addition. In our Coptic text 
we do not find the one Greek fragment which is preserved by Epiphanius 
(Pan. 26, 13, 2-3). 


6 Cf. Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959), pp. 170-80; The Secret Sayings of Jesus (New 
York, 1960); W. R. Schoedel in Vigiliae Christianae 14 (1960). The parallels are not 
only Naassene but also Basilidian and Valentinian; further analysis of Gnostic inter- 
relations is therefore necessary. 
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Like Thomas, Philip contains a number of sayings of Jesus, but most 
of them clearly come from the canonical gospels. According to P 17, 
Jesus was accustomed to use the expression, ‘‘My [Father] in heaven” 
(the word ‘‘Father’’ has to be restored here) — and the term occurs seven 
times in Matthew. In P 69 we find Gnostic exegesis of Matt 6 6: ‘‘thy 
Father who is in secret.’’ In P 89 there is an almost exact quotation of 
Matt 3 15. And in P 72 there is a quotation of Matt 27 46: ‘‘My God, 
my God, why — O Lord — hast thou forsaken me?” It is quite clear 
that Philip uses Matthew, and also that he uses John (P 23, 110, etc.). 

In a Gnostic work, however, we are sure to find extracanonical sayings. 
So in Philip we encounter two sayings close to the Gospel of Thomas. 
P 57 ascribes these words to the Lord: ‘‘Blessed is he who is before he 
was, for he who is was and will be’’ (cf. Thomas 19). The form of this 
saying which we find in Philip seems to be based on Johannine ideas: 
“is — was — will be’”’ is said of God in Rev 1 8 and elsewhere, and in 
John 8 58 we read that ‘‘before Abraham was, I am.’’ In P 69 Jesus says, 
“I came to make the under like the upper and the outside like the 
inside.”” This is close to a saying found in Thomas (T 23) and in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, though in both cases the programmatic words 
“I came” are lacking. Elsewhere in Egyptians, however, Jesus does say 
“I came” (Clement, Str. 3, 63, 1-2). Perhaps Philip’s quotation comes 
from Egyptians rather than from Thomas. In Philip there is also a 
parallel to the Coptic Gospel of Mary Magdalene. In P 55 Jesus dis- 
cusses Mary with his disciples. ‘‘Why do you love her more than all of 
us?”’ they ask. ‘‘Why do I not love you as I do her?” he replies. The 
notion that he loved her more than them is found in this gospel; pre- 
sumably it is based not only on the resurrection narratives but also on the 
identification of the Mary whom Jesus loved (John 11 3) with the re- 
pentant sinner who loved him (Luke 7 36-50). In the Gospel of Mary, 
however, Jesus really does love Mary more than the others — and so 
he does in the Gospel of Philip. She was his companion (P 32); she 
became spiritually pregnant and perfect (P 31). 

The Gospel of Philip is thus in some respects close to the Gospels of 
Thomas and Mary. It contains other sayings ascribed to Jesus which 
have no gospel parallels. 

According to P 18 ‘‘the Lord said to the disciples, ‘[. . . ., ] come into 
the Father’s house, but do not steal in the Father’s house, and take 
nothing away.’”’ This saying seems to reflect John’s mention of the 
Father’s house (John 14 2), combined with the synoptic version of the 
cleansing of the temple. Other sayings in Philip show that these Gnostics 
were concerned, as Christians were, with reinterpreting sayings related 
to the temple in Jerusalem. Such sayings now were taken to refer to 
Gnostic worship. 

P 26 gives us another saying. ‘“‘One day in his thanksgiving (ebxa- 
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ptotia) he said, ‘Since thou hast united the perfect one, the Light, with 
the Holy Spirit, unite the angels also with us, with the images.’ ’’ This 
saying can be explained from the Valentinian doctrines reported in 
Clement’s Excerpts. It is the Christ-Aeon above who prays (Exc. 41, 2); 
the Light is the Savior Jesus (Exc. 35, 1), who is united with the Mother 
or Spirit (Exc. 64). The prayer is eschatologically directed ; in Valentinian 
thought, the Gnostics, who were formed as images of the angels, will 
finally be united with the angels.* In other words, this saying of Jesus is 
entirely Valentinian. 

In P 54 we read that the Lord said, ‘‘The Son of Man came in order 
to [take away] defects’’; perhaps this is ultimately based on the Johan- 
nine words about the Lamb of God which takes away the sin of the world 
(John 1 29). More mysterious is P 97: ‘‘Well did the Lord say, ‘Some 
went laughing into the kingdom of heaven and came out [of the world],’ 9 
Most of the explanation of this saying is missing, but enough is left’ to 
show that the true Gnostic can laugh because he despises the world and 
regards it as a joke (raiymov). I know no parallel to this notion of the 
laughing Gnostic.’ 

In any event, it seems unlikely that anyone will suppose that Philip 
contains sayings or doctrines which have come from Jesus. The work is 
too obviously derived from speculation, largely Valentinian in nature, 
about the hidden significance of the titles given to Jesus in our gospels; 
about the meaning of baptism and unction (closely related, as in the 
accounts of Valentinianism provided by Irenaeus and Clement of Alexan- 
dria); and about the meaning of the spiritual marriage which is a fore- 
taste of the unions of spiritual beings above. Along with doctrines which 
reflect Valentinian conceptions, there are also some which are close to 
those held by other Gnostic sects. For instance, P 6 tells us that “‘when 
we were Hebrews, we were orphans and had our Mother; but when we 
became Christians we received Father and Mother.” This saying is 
close to what Irenaeus reports from the Basilidians (Adv. Haer. 1, 24): 
“‘we are no longer Jews but are not yet Christians.’”’* With it we may 
also compare P 46: ‘“‘he who has not received the Lord is still a Hebrew.” 

Though he may not be a Hebrew any more, the reader of Philip is 
expected to be concerned with the Hebrew and Syriac languages. In 
Hebrew the name Jesus means “‘salvation” (P 47), while his Syriac name 
is Pharisatha, which means ‘‘extended”’ (on the cross, P 53). Jesus is a 
hidden name, but Christ is a revealed one; it is a Greek translation of a 
word which in Syriac means either ‘‘Messiah’’ or ‘‘the measured?’ 


6a Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1, 13, 6; cf. F.-M. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne et le 
témoignage de saint Irénée (Paris, 1947), pp. 418-19. 

7 At the meeting I was reminded of the ‘‘deriding Jesus”’ of the Basilidians (Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haer. 1, 24, 4), and this may be analogous. 

® Cf. Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959), pp. 121-25. 
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(P 19,47). Another name is “revealed in the hidden”; this is ‘‘the 
Nazarene,” which refers to Nazara, the truth (P 47). Since Nazara does 
not seem to mean “‘truth”’ in any human language, presumably this is a 
Gnostic secret — especially since a Valentinian formula reported by 
Irenaeus? translates Jesus Nazaria as “‘savior of truth.”’ Philip also tells 
us that ‘‘Echamoth”’ means ‘‘Sophia,”’ while with a different vocalization 
“Echmoth” means the Sophia of death (from Hebrew méth) or ‘‘the little 
Sophia"’ (P 39). The expression ‘‘the little Sophia’’ seems to arise from 
an environment where Judaism and Gnosticism met; it reminds us of ‘‘the 
little Iao’”’ or similar names which are found in the Apocalypse of Abra- 
ham, in 3 Enoch, and in Pistis Sophia. Hebrew formulas were used by 
some Valentinians in their initiatory rites, as we have already indicated. 

It should not, of course, be supposed that simply to know Hebrew 
means being a Gnostic. Philip explains to us that all the names given to 
worldly matters contain errors; they turn one’s attention away from the 
permanent and toward the transitory. Error-containing names include 
God, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, Life, Light, Resurrection, and Church 
(P 11). What this means is that none of these terms can be understood 
properly without the Gnostic key to their meaning. Furthermore, none 
of these terms is a truly creative name like the one which the Father gave 
the Son; this name is not expressed in the world. Here we encounter the 
rudiments of Jewish-Gnostic speculation about the name of God which 
reminds us of the so-called Gospel of Truth. 

Thus far we have spoken chiefly of various details which help us to 
classify the kind or kinds of doctrine which we find in Philip. Not every- 
thing in it is necessarily early; Schenke points out that it is a Coptic book 
of the fourth century, and that two passages in it must have been com- 
posed in Coptic (P 109, containing a Coptic play on words; P 110, based 
on a Coptic version of I Cor 81). At the same time, most of what it 
teaches finds parallels, to some extent, in the Valentinian groups of the 
middle of the second century. And it may be that its chief value lies in 
what it tells us of three subjects to which its author’s attention is prin- 
cipally devoted. One is the story of Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden. Here the author finds great significance in the creation of Eve 
from Adam's rib. This kind of creation involved separation from Adam, 
and separation means death. Another subject is the combination of 
baptism with the use of chrism and the development of a separate rite of 
confirmation. Sagnard has already studied this subject in his edition of 
Clement’s Excerpts; the new material in Philip corroborates his analysis 
but does not show whether or not the practice was Gnostic in origin. 
A third subject is the rite of sacred marriage, discussed in a good many 


9 Adv. Haer. 1, 21, 3, p. 185. On these formulas cf. H. Gressmann in ZNW 16 (1915), 
p. 195. = 
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sayings in Philip. The discussion takes its point of departure from texts 
found in both Testaments, and it sometimes is combined with remarks 
about the slave and the free children, just as in the Bible. Perhaps the 
most interesting passage is to be found in P 125. There Philip identifies 
the ‘‘bedroom”’ (koitén) with the Holy of Holies, since both are relatively 
concealed. At first the Holy of Holies was covered with a veil — while 
God was setting the creation in order. Then, at the Crucifixion the veil 
’ was torn, from above to below (Matt 27 s1). Why from above to below? 

Because if only above it would be open only for those above; if only 
' below, open only for those below. It was torn from above to below so 
that those below who belong above can ascend into the Holy of Holies. 
Those who are in the true tribe of the priesthood will enter within the 
veil, together with the true high priest (Heb 6 19-20; 10 20). What of 
those who are not in this tribe? Of them was spoken the prophecy of 
Matt 23 37-38; the earthly house will be left desolate when the veil is 
torn, and those who remain below and are not quite spiritual will be 
“under the wings’’ of the cross and its arms. In this situation they can 
be saved from a deluge by the ark. Apparently Philip is thinking primar- 
ily of the ark mentioned in Heb 9 4, since the Holy of Holies is mentioned 
in the preceding verse. But he moves imaginatively from one ark to 
another. 

This passage is significant for Valentinian exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment. It shows that these Gnostics were busy at work combining various 
NT passages, especially the more mysterious ones, in an effort to produce 
new mysteries and fit them into their system. It is also significant for 
the study of exegesis in general, for it shows the dangers of allegorization 
without the controls provided either by common sense or by some 
dogmatic system with roots on earth. 

What has become of the Church in the Gospel of Philip? We can see 
that it is founded upon apostolic tradition, for Philip (P 47) speaks of 
“the apostles who were before us,” taking over the phrase from Gal 
2 17; indeed, Philip not only knows the word ‘‘apostle’’ but is acquainted 
with the term found in late second-century writings, apostolikos, to 
indicate the apostles’ successors (P 17). But such words do not prove 
that the work is anything but Valentinian; Valentinus was said to have 
learned traditions from a certain Theodas, disciple of Paul, while 
Ptolemaeus says that the Valentinians have an apostolic tradition which 
they have received from succession.*°® 

Philip seems to show us that they did rely on apostolic tradition but 
that it came to them secondhand. Their rites of baptism, chrismation, 
eucharist, and sacred marriage look as if they were based on what the 
Church taught in an earlier period; their quotations of Jesus’ words look 


10 Ep. ad Floram 7, 9, p. 68 Quispel. 
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unoriginal; their theological ideas are largely founded upon the O and 
NTs. Just as in the case of Thomas, then, Philip possesses significance 
more for the second century than for the first. This is not to say that it 
is unimportant. Especially in recent years, NT students have been 
coming to recognize that the apostles and the Apostolic Fathers cannot 
lightly be put asunder, just as they have found that the lines between 
canonical and apocryphal gospels are sometimes hard to draw. All the 
same, we cannot look for much light on the Jesus of history from books 
which served as scripture for sects which ultimately denied history. We 
cannot hope to find support for faith where secret knowledge reigned 
supreme. 

We may wonder what real reason, then, there can be for discussing 
the gospels of Thomas and Philip at such length. After all, this is the 
Society of Biblical Literature; neither of these works was ever included 
in a Bible, unless we suppose that being placed in a Nag-Hammadi jar 
is equivalent to being canonized! But just as the Dead Sea scrolls have 
done much to restore historical study of the environment of the New 
Testament, so these books should help in the historical study of the 
New Testament itself, and of the early Church. Before these books 
were discovered we possessed no complete examples of the early apoc- 
ryphal gospels. Now we have two of them. Now we are iii a position to © 
ask whether the apocryphal gospels or, at any rate, these apocryphal 
gospels were rightly rejected by the Church in the second and third 
centuries. The discovery of these gospels forces us to reexamine the 
canon. Again, since these gospels claim to report sayings of Jesus we are 
confronted once more with the problem of historical criticism. Somehow 
or other we have to find a method for determining what Jesus is likely 
to have said and what he is not likely to have said. These two problems 
are interrelated. Our judgments about Thomas or Philip cannot consist 
of such affirmations as ‘‘the Church has already rejected them”’ or ‘‘these 
gospels do (or do not) speak to my existential condition.’’ Doubtless 
older methods for determining authenticity were often too rigidly applied. 
That kind of rigidity does not seem to be our problem today. Instead, 
we are in a situation where many are either unwilling or unable to look 
at, or for, historical facts. Almost any Gnostic document carries one in 
the direction of ‘‘passionate subjectivity’ — but is this subjectivity 
(historically considered) Christian? 

Such questions seem to me to be the major ones which arise from 
Thomas and Philip. Perhaps they can be divided up so that they are 
easier to approach. First, the ‘‘gospels’” of Thomas and Philip show 
what the earliest Church did not mean by the term “gospel.’’'*** Thomas 
gives nothing but sayings of Jesus; Philip, in Schenke’s words, is ‘‘a kind 


10 For another view cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, S. J., in Theological Studies 20 (1959), p. 555. 
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of anthology of Gnostic sayings and thoughts.”” Is this what a gospel 
should be? If not, what should it be? And what is the so-called Gospel of 
Truth? Second, our need to analyze the contents of these gospels his- 
torically seems to imply the need to provide similar analysis for the 
Church’s gospels. We can see that Gnostics have edited traditions 
about Jesus. How could we deny that more orthodox writers have per- 
formed similar tasks in regard to canonical writings? The difference 
doubtless lies in the purposes and in the results, not in the methods 
employed. Third, whatever the precise date of these books may be, they 
cast considerable light on the ways in which Gnostics viewed the work 
and words of Jesus. At least in Thomas and Philip we find little reason 
to regard Gnosticism as a pre-Christian phenomenon. It looks like a 
special way of viewing materials which are largely Christian in origin. 
Fourth, both gospels show us that Gnostics continued to be concerned 
with Judaism, and with going beyond Judaism. Thomas tells us explic- 
itly that circumcision and dietary laws are to be rejected ;" here he is in 
agreement with gentile Christians. In addition, however, he rejects 
prayer, almsgiving, and fasting — cardinal duties of the Judaism and the 
Christianity of his time.” Is there a movement from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity to Gnosticism? Philip suggests that this is the case. Christians 
are ‘‘no longer Hebrews,”’ though they continue to be deeply concerned 
with Hebrew words and with the meaning of the story of Adam and Eve. 
These examples show us that Christian Gnosticism, at any rate, could 
not easily free itself from its Jewish origins. 

For all these reasons, and for many more which have doubtless already 
occurred to all of you, the new gospels from Nag-Hammadi deserve a 
welcome because they will help show what Christianity is not, and what 
our canonical gospels are not. They may conceivably help us to see what 
our gospels are, but the differences will remain more important than the 
similarities. 

Finally, I should like to pass from these two gospels into the strato- 
sphere of methodological questions and try to say something about the 
light that is shed on method. First of all, 1 suppose these gospels tend 
to revive the religionsgeschichtliche Methode, if not the Schule. The 
Schule cannot be revived; it flourished before the first war, and most of . 
its members are dead. The Methode — what was it? Did it ever really 
exist, except as a straw man for postwar writers to beat? What can and 
must be revived is a way of looking at early Christianity not in complete 
isolation from its surroundings, not in complete isolation from other 
religious movements of its time. Differences need to be stressed, of 
course; so do resemblances. Second, these gospels show us that, just as 
we now suppose that Matthew, for example, had not only scissors and 


T 54, 5, 14. T 5, 14, 101. 
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paste but a mind of his own, so even a Gnostic evangelist had some idea 
of what he was trying to say; his work deserves to be treated as a whole 
before it is excavated for sources. Third, these gospels show us that we 
are in need of a much clearer picture of the Jesus of history. Admittedly 
modern scholars are better aware of difficulties than their predecessors 
were. But to spend all one’s time bemoaning difficulties is to fail com- 
pletely in the positive work of scholarship. One’s contemporaries may 
wish to sit in the desert; their attitude gives no excuse to those who are 
ready to move toward the promised land. We need to know what Jesus 
was like so that we can understand what in Gnosticism was like, what 
unlike his meaning. 

I should not like to leave you with the notion that I feel myself com- 
petent to lay down the law on questions of critical method. A few years 
ago, when Robert Penn Warren was interviewed, he said just what 
needed to be said. ‘‘We have to remember that there is no one, single, 
correct kind of criticism, no complete criticism. You only have different 
kinds of perspectives, giving, when successful, different kinds of insights. 
And at one historical moment one kind of insight may be more needed 
than another.’’3 

The kind of insight needed now, it seems to me, is one which will try 
to combine various kinds of criticism which we have undertaken during 
the last generation or so. We need the history of religions so that we are 
not under the illusion that so-called biblical religion or biblical theology 
existed in some isolated state. We need the purest of formal literary 
Criticism so that we can try to see how our authors’ ideas were expressed. 
We need thoroughgoing historical criticism, along with equally thorough 
criticism of critical presuppositions. We need theological analysis too. 
By this overworked word ‘‘theological” I do not mean to imply that I 
have the answers before I ask the questions; I simply want to suggest 
that we need to know (a) why an ancient author thought his book was 
worth writing, and (b) why we suppose that it is worth reading. These 
points are theological, and they belong to critical study. 

No one person can work in ali these ways equally well. Each of us 
has his own function to perform, and it might be a good thing if the more 
dogmatic of our prophets were to read I Cor 12 and 14 (as well as Paul’s 
intentional digression, chap. 13). The body, at least for the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, consists of many members. It is 
animated by the same spirit, the spirit of adventure and discovery in the 
search for truth. The members have different functions, and only when 
all of the members work together sympathetically can the body perform 
its task. 


13 In Malcolm Cowley, ed., Writers at Work (New York, 1959), p. 199. 


HAZOR “THE HEAD OF ALL THOSE 
KINGDOMS” * 
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N THE description of the conquest of Hazor in the Book of Joshua 

these evocative words are added incidentally: ‘“‘For Hazor beforetime 
was the head of all those kingdoms” (Josh 11 10) — words that bear 
witness to the greatness of the city before the Israelite conquest. This 
reference preserves a true echo of Hazor’s ancient primacy, and as it 
seems, not merely at the time of Joshua." 

The supremacy of Hazor in the days of the conquest and at the be- 
ginning of Israelite settlement is not, of course, in doubt. According to 
scriptural tradition, the king of Hazor was at that time the head of a 
broad alliance of Canaanite kings in the north of the country (Josh 
11 1-2), while inscriptions from the 2nd millennium B.c. also attest 
Hazor’s importance as a political center.2 The city is mentioned for the 
first time in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the 19th century. In 
the days of the New Kingdom in Egypt Hazor appears in the topograph- 
ical lists of Pharaohs Thutmose III, Amenhotep II, and Seti I, as well as 
in a list of messengers from Palestine to Egypt dating from the 18th 
dynasty. The El-Amarna letters too, from the 14th century, describe 
Hazor as an important kingdom in northern Palestine, which exercises 
a dominant influence over a wide area. Yet certain difficulties beset the 
government of Hazor, to the point that the king was compelled to leave 
the city. The last reference to Hazor before the Israelite conquest is 


* A Hebrew version of this paper is being published in the Yizchak Baer Jubilee 
Volume, Jerusalem, 1960. ’ 

* Other cities too have notes on their past added here and there by the biblical 
historiographer, e. g., Hebron: “‘The name of Hebron beforetime was Kirjath-arba” 
(Josh 14 15; Judg 110), and: ‘Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” 
The Hebrew word 0°25 ‘beforetime, formerly’ refers to the recent, as well as to the more 
distant past, as e. g., in Deut 2 10, 12, 20; I Sam 9 9; Ruth 4 7; Neh 135; I Chron 4 40, 
9 20. 

2 Yadin et alit, Hazor, 1 (1958), 3-5. F. Maass, ‘“‘Hazor und das Problem der Land- 
nahme,” Von Ugarit nach Qumran (‘‘Beihefte ZAW,”’ LX XVII [1958]), pp. 108 f. 

3 Les papyrus hiératiques nos. 1115, 1116A et 1116B de l’Ermitage Impérial a St. 
Petersbourg (1913), Papyrus 1116A, verso, Pl. 17, 1. 77. 

4 See n. 2, and also E. Taubler, “Chazor in den Briefen von Tell el-Amarna,”’ Fest- 
schrift fiir L. Beck (1938), pp. 9-30. 
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in Papyrus Anastasi I from the 13th century, shortly before the fall of 
the city. 

However, these epigraphical sources do not decisively demonstrate 
Hazor’s position as the “head of kingdoms,” since they do not single 
her out specifically from the other cities — many of them in Galilee — 
that are mentioned along with it. The unusual importance attributed 
to Hazor in the Bible can best be understood on the basis of the Mari 
archives; they alone provide the necessary evidence to support the 
biblical reference and allow us to view the city and its history in the 
proper perspective. 

While the kingdom of Mari had many close relationships with 
northern and central Syria,’ the archives yield very little information 
about southern Syria. The only places mentioned in that region are 
Apim (i. e. the district of Damascus),° and Byblos on the Phoenician 
coast. South of these, in the area of Palestine, the only place mentioned 
is Hazor. Thus Hazor constituted the western outpost of the fertile 
crescent in the political horizon of the kings of Mari (but see below). 
The solitary eminence enjoyed by Hazor in the archives of a kingdom 
hundreds of miles away, indicates Hazor’s position during the first 
third of the 2nd millennium as an internationa! center. Indeed, its im- 
portance in the political and economic arrangements of the Near East 
is made strikingly clear from the information given in the surviving 
documents. 

Thus far Hazor is mentioned in three published letters from the Mari 
archives, and from other documents found there but as yet unpublished.7 
It occurs twice in the correspondence of Bahdi-Lim, who was in charge 
of the palace at Mari during the reign of Zimri-Lim. In one of these 
letters Bahdi-Lim reports to the king that a group of messengers have 
arrived at Mari, including among them men from Hazor:® 

[To] my Lord 
speak. 
[Thus] (speaks) Babdi-Lim 
[thy servant:] 
5) [A group of messengers? from Haz]or 
{and Qatna has arrivjed here 


5 See A. Malamat, ‘‘History and Prophetic Vision in a Mari Letter,” Eretz-Israel, 
V (1958), 67-73 (in Hebrew). 

6 W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 83 (1941), 30-36. 

7 The name is written [a-su-ra or Ha-sti-ra-a with a long final vowel. Cf. the 
spelling in the Execration Texts (Posener’s edition No. E 15): Hdw3t. 

®’See J. R. Kupper, Correspondance de Bahdi-Lim (Archives Royales de Mari 
[=ARM}, VI [1954]), No. 78. 

9 For this translation of the term fehttum (from {ehd& ‘to approach’) see A. L. Oppen- 
heim, JNZS, XIII (1954), 147. 
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[servants of my Lo]rd, 
10) [and a man of HajJzor 
[as their] escort?® 
(have come) to my Lord. 

Two messengers from Babylon, 

who have long since resided at Hazor, 
with one man from Hazor 

as their escort are crossing 

to Babylon. - 

Lawi-E}, the servant of my Lord, 
with Habdu-Babla, a man of Qatna, 
as his escort (has come) to my Lord. 
[x] messengers from Babylon 

[with one man] from Qatna 

as their escort — 

are crossing [to Ba]bylon. 
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This document illustrates the manifold international contacts and 
lively diplomatic activity of the Mari period." Between the great centers 
of the fertile crescent deputations, composed of several members as a 
rule, were constantly on the move, entrusted with various undertakings 
political and economic. Sometimes precise details are given of the make- 
up of a deputation,” from which we learn that the rank of the diplomats 
participating varied according to the importance of the mission and the 
degree of responsibility required for its fulfilment. This letter, like 
others from Mari, illustrates the customary diplomatic practice of at- 
taching to each mission a local representative of the people to whom 
the mission had been sent. The person appointed acted as an escort and 
accompanied the delegation on its way back home. Thus the man of 
Hazor accompanied the missions returning from Hazor to Mari and 
Babylon. 

We also learn of Hazor’s connections not only with Mari but also 
with the far-off kingdom of Babylon, where the famous king Hammurapi 
then reigned. The Babylonian representatives are called mdr Siprim 
(i. e. ambassadors of the highest rank), which shows that their mission 
was one of considerable importance and complexity. In addition, the 
fact that they had resided in Hazor for a considerable time proves that 
the relationship between the two kingdoms was a lasting one, and not 
a matter of occasional or passing contacts. 

Whereas this letter is concerned with the movements of emissaries 
from the west to Mari, another letter describes a mission in the opposite 


10 Alik idisunu — literally, “‘who goes by their side.” 
™ Cf. J. M. Munn-Rankin, “Diplomacy in Western Asia in the Early Second 
Millennium B. c.,” Jrag, XVIII (1956), 68-110. 

12 See for example ARM, VI, Nos. 21, 62. 
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direction: from the lands of southern Mesopotamia to Syria and Hazor. 
Among other matters, Babdi-Lim reports to his lord that emissaries from 
Babylon and five countries east of the Tigris have reached Mari on their 
way to the west: 


Further, a group of travelers in transit’ from Babylon, Eshnunna, Ekallatum, 
Karana, Qabra, and Arrapha on their way to Yambad, Qatna, Hazor's and... have 
arrived here. Shall I let them go or stop them? 


Mari’s position at a key point on the highway from Mesopotamia to 
the west made her the main stopping-place for convoys and missions of 
every kind. It seems, however, that the right of passage was not a matter 
of course, but was subject to the will of the Mari authorities. Hence 
Babdi-Lim’s request for instructions from the king." 

Most instructive is the list of destinations in the west given in the 
letter, which follows a strict geographical order, from north to south: 
Yambad — an important state in Upper Syria whose capital was 
Halab; Qatna — a well-known middle Syrian kingdom whose capital is 
to be located at Mishrefe (about 18 km. north of Homs); Hazor, about 
300 km. further south. One other place is mentioned after Hazor, but 
unfortunately the tablet is damaged at co point, and the remaining 
signs are too fragmentary to attempt a restoration of the name. In ac- 
cordance with the route outlined it seems likely that a center was men- 
tioned here, — as important as the others, to the south of Hazor, in 
Palestine or even in Egypt'?— unless perhaps the missing name was 
Egypt itself? 

Surprisingly a parallel to this list of localities has turned up in another 
document, apparently composed about the same time. This is part of a 
Babylonian Dream-Book, recently published by Oppenheim, containing 
a collection of dreams about journeys to various places. A fragment of 
the Kassite period found at Babylon gives what may well be a detailed 
itinerary from southern Mesopotamia to the west. In the salient passage 
the following towns are listed: Mari-Emar—Halab—Qatna—Hazor."* The 


13 See ARM, VI, No. 23, ll. 19-25. 
™ For the term etiqgtum employed here see Oppenheim, op. cit., and Chicago Assyr. 
Dict., 1V (1958), 395b. ; 

1s Written here Ha-sti-ra (ki) and not Ha-sii-ra-4(ki) as in Kupper. 

%6 In another case we hear that Babdi-Lim ordered the temporary arrest of mes- 
sengers on their way to Qatna, until instructions could be secured from the king. See 
ARM, VI, No. 19, and cf. Munn-Rankin, op. cit., pp. 107 f. 

Cf. A. Alt, “Beziehungen zu Agypten in den Briefen von Mari?” ZDPV, LXX 
(1954), 130-34. 

18 See A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East 
(“Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc.,’"” XLVI [1956]), p. 313. Hazor is spelt Ha-si-ur (cf. the 
tablet Babylon 36383, 1. 14). 
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last three place names also occur in a late cépy found in the library of 
Ashurbanipal at Nineveh.'9 

These fragments, though dating from later times reflect the geograph- 
ical and political circumstances of the Mari age.’ Despite its occurrence 
in a Dream-Book this list of place-names undoubtedly represents a 
route in use at that time. The resemblance to our letter is obvious: 
the traveler from the south arrives at Mari and from there continues 
through Emar, situated on the Euphrates, northward to the river bend,” 
to Halab, capital of Yamhad, and to Qatna. The fact that Hazor is the 
terminal point on the ‘‘dreamer’s” journey further proves that for the 
Mesopotamian the kingdom of Hazor was the last political center in 
the west. 

A similar route is referred to in one of the Mari documents which 
describes the wanderings of the tribe of the Sons of Yamina (i. e. the 
‘Sons of the South) from the Euphrates region to Yamhad, Qatna, and 
the land of Amurru.” It would appear, therefore, that Amurru extended 
southward from the kingdom of Qatna, a conclusion that fits well 
,Amurru’s geographical position in the El-Amarna letters. The occur- 
rence of Amurru here is parallel to that of Hazor in the lists cited above 
which implies that these two places were next to each other. Should we 
go further and conclude from a comparison of the two lists that the 
kingdom of Hazor was at that time actually part of the land of 
Amurru? 

Considering the proximity of Amurru to both Qatna and Hazor, the 
‘testimony of the Alalah documents with regard to that country is of 
special interest. In these documents, partly contemporary with the 
Mari letters, Amurru is described as the country notable for exporting 
horses.?3 This picture of Amurru tallies with the information that horses 
were imported into the kingdom of Mari from Qatna.* It may also 
throw light on the biblical reference to the multitude of chariots and 


19 See Oppenheim, Interpretation of Dreams, p. 312. On the same page there appears 
another late copy of a section (Sm 29+79-7-8, 94) from the ‘“‘Dream-Book” (K. 9197), 
which mentions inter alia the following sequence of places La-ba-an(ki)-UD.KUSU.2. 
A gloss, written above the line, is added to\explain the lattet name reading: U-pi-e(ki). 
Although Oppenheim prefers to locate the first place in Babylonia (cf. p. 268, n. 36), 
it seems likely that it should be identified with Mount Lebanon, as is clear from the 
next place mentioned. This is not the town of Opis, as Oppenheim suggests (cf. n. 35), 
but certainly the land of Apim-Upe, i. e. the region of Damascus, which is mentioned in 
this latter form in the El-Amarna letters, cf. Albright, op. cit., p. 35.. 

20 See Oppenheim, Interpretation of Dreams, p. 260. 

21 On this place see now A. Goetze, BASOR, No. 147 (1957), 22-27. 

22 See J. R. Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (1957), 
pp. 49, 179. 

23 See B. Landsberger, JCS, VIII (1954), 56, n. 103. 

24 See ARM, V, No. 20. 
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horses at the disposal of the king of Hazor in his war with the Israelites 
centuries later (Josh 11 4; and cf. also Judg 4 3). 

The proximity of Amurru to Hazor is made quite clear in another 
Mari letter, as yet unpublished, in which the emissaries of Hazor are 
mentioned together with those of four Amorite kingdoms.*> The most 
instructive detail here is the name of the king of Hazor, Ibni-Adad (i. e. 
“the god Adad. has created”). It is strange that the king of Hazor, who 
certainly sprang from West Semitic stock, should have had an Akkadian 
name.” It suggests strong Babylonian influence at Hazor, at least in 
court circles. 

We come lastly to a tablet from the economic archives of Mari, pub- 
lished in 1957. This document shows that in addition to political and 
diplomatic relations, there were also extensive economic contacts between 
Mari and Hazor.?7 The document, which deals with Mari’s foreign 
trade, contains a list of consignments of metal destined for the western 
countries. The list includes a consignment of tin?* for Hazor, entrusted 
to the supervision of an official named Shadi-Adad. The quantities of 
the metal dispatched to the west usually vary from 214 maneh (a little 
more than 1 kilogram) to about 2 talents (approximately 60 kg.). The 
exact amount of tin sent to Hazor is not known, because of damage to 
the tablet, but it seems to have been slightly more than 10 maneh (i. e. 
about 5 kg.). The sending of small quantities of tin such long distances 
is not surprising, in view of the high cost of the metal?* and its importance 
in the manufacture of bronze. 

The examples quoted above are sufficient to prove that Hazor early 
in the 2nd millenni:m B. c. was an integral part of the political and eco- 
nomic network of the Mesopotamian states, as well as one of the centers 
of the ancient Near East. Inferences drawn from the written materials 
at our disposal as to the importance and size of the city have been amply 
confirmed by archeological excavations, which were conducted from 


2s See provisionally G. Dossin, Comptes rendus ler Rencontre Assyriologique Interna- 
tionale, (1951), p. 21. Cf. also A. Pohl, Orientalia, XIX (1950), 509. 

36 See Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie, p. 237. The West Semitic form of the 
name should read Jabni-Adad; cf. e. g. the name of the prince of Lachish in the El- 
Amarna letters: Iabni-El. The king of Hazor mentioned in the Egyptian Execration 
Texts (which antedate the Mari letters) bears the non-Semitic name Gty. 

27 See J. Bottéro, Texts économiques et administratifs, (ARM, VII [1957]), No. 236; 
and cf. pp. 337-38. 

28 The Akkadian name of the metal is anékum, and opinions differ as to whether 
this means “tin” or ‘“‘lead."” However, the word usually seems to mean ‘“‘tin’’; see 
J. Bottero, op. cit., p. 293. 

29 From one of the letters of the king of Qatna (ARM, V, No. 20), it appears that 
in the exchange for 2 horses he received 20 maneh of tin (i.e. about twice as much as 
was sent to Hazor), but in his judgment this amount was not equivalent to the value 
of the horses. 
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1955-58 and exposed a city of tremendous size, larger than any other of 
biblical Palestine. 

Hazor consisted of an upper city, built on the mound, and a lower 
city that extended from the foot of the mound over an area 1000 meters 
long and approximately 700 meters wide (about 180 acres).3° The arche- 
ological finds show that while the upper city had been founded in the 
3rd millennium B. c., the lower city was established in Middle Bronze 
Age II, with two strata dating from that period. Indeed, the excavators: 
assign the founding of this city to the 18th century, i.e. roughly the 
Mari period.** In every one of the areas excavated in the lower city, 
- Middle Bronze remains were discovered, some of which undoubtedly 
belong to the time of the city’s foundation: e. g. the walls and the earthen 
rampart built to protect the city; the city gate, one of the largest and most 
imposing ever found in the country; the remains of a splendid temple. 
It is clear that the place was surrounded from the start with strong 
fortifications, whose construction attests great technical skill. 

One particularly interesting find from the Middle Bronze Age levels 
is a jar (to be dated in the 18th or the 17th century), on which the name 
of a man is incised in cuneiform script. The last sign in the name is not 
clear, so that its reading remains uncertain. Albright renders it tenta- 
tively ™J5-me-¢Adad (i. e. “the god Adad has heard”’),3* but from a 
paleographic point of view "J5-me-Ilam'*™ (i. e. “he has heard the god’’), 
as suggested by L. Bohl, would be preferable.** In any case, it is in- 
structive that the first element in the name, whose reading is plain, has 
the Akkadian form 75-me (i. e., ‘‘he has heard’’) and not the West Semitic 
form one would expect: jasmah, as in the name Jasmab-Adad known 
from Mari. Does this indicate a strong Babylonian influence in Hazor, 
as we inferred above from the Akkadian name of the king of Hazor? 
Or does the name refer to a Babylonian merchant who traded with 
Hazor? 

For contacts between Hazor and the Aegean world in the Middle 
Bronze Age there is again corroboration of archeological and documentary 
evidence. In area C of the lower city potsherds of Middle Minoan II 


3° For the details given hereafter see the latest preliminary report by Y. Yadin, ‘The 
Fourth Season of Excavation at Hazor”’, BA, XXII (1959), 1-20; JEJ, 1X (1959), 74-88. 

3" As is known, opinions are divided on the exact date of the Mari letters. Accordi 
to the “‘low chronology,” the Mari archives date from the latter part of the 18th century, 
whereas the “‘high chronology” places them in the middle of the 19th century. A me- 
diating position, which dates the letters to the first half of the 18th century is adopted 
by M. B. Rowton, JNES, XVII (1958), 97 ff. 

32 See JEJ, VII (1957), 122. 

33 It should, however, be pointed out that this name is without precedent. For a 
discussion of the cuneiform inscription see the note by Dr. P. Arzi and the author in 
Hazor, II (1959),. 
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type were discovered proving the import of Aegean (Cretan) vessels.35* 
Imported ware of this type also appears at Ugarit. These connections 
find striking confirmation in a yet unpublished document from Mari33> 
which mentions gifts sent by the king of Hazor to Kaptara (Crete) and 
Ugarit — an additional illustration of the far-reaching contacts of the 
kingdom of Hazor. 

There can be no doubt that the period of Hazor’s greatest import- 
ance came with the founding of the lower city in the Mari period. The 
nearest settlement comparable to Hazor was the town of Qatna in 
middle Syria.** Like Hazor, Qatna extended from the foot of the mound 
over an area a thousand meters long by a thousand meters wide. Qatna 
reached its peak at about the same time as Hazor, and it is probable 
that both towns were founded by the Hyksos, with their great technical 
skill. It is therefore with justice that Qatna and Hazor are mentioned 
together in the Mari letters. 

This discussion may help to illuminate the true meaning of the note 
by the biblical historiographer: ‘For Hazor beforetime was the head of 
all those kingdoms.’’ In our view, these words were not spoken, or at 
least not intended primarily, as a description of Hazor on the eve of the 
Israelite conquest. Rather do they testify to the former greatness of this 
city founded in the Middle Bronze Age. Moreover the title “king of 
Canaan” (Judg 4 2, 2), attributed to Jabin uniquely in the Bible, is 


apparently a reminiscence of earlier times, when the king of Hazor was 
in fact the king of Canaan.’s The pre-eminence accorded to Hazor during 
the Israelite conquest is probably the last vestige of the greatness of the 
once-mighty kingdom. . 


338 See Hazor, II, 86 (Hebrew edition) and Pl. CXV, 12-13. I am grateful to Mrs. T. 
Dothan of the Hazor expedition for pointing out this discovery to me. 

33> See Orientalia, X1X, 509. 

34 See R. du Mesnil du Buisson, Le site archéologique de Mishrifé-Qatna (1935). 

38 It is worth recalling that the ruler of Hazor, unlike most other rulers, is called 
“king” (Sarrum in Akkadian) both in the Mari archives (see above) and in the El- 
Amarna letters (No. 148, 1. 41). Moreover, in one of his letters to Pharaoh (El-Amarna, 
No. 227, 1. 3) hx does not hesitate to refer to himself by this title, a piece of boasting 
unmatched by any other prince in Canaan. 


THE THEOLOGICAL CONTEXT FOR 
INTERPRETING LUKE’S TRAVEL 
NARRATIVE (9 51 


WM. C. ROBINSON, JR. 


HIS paper is an attempt to show that the travel narrative in the 

gospel of Luke (9 51 #.) was arranged by the final editor /author of | 
Luke-Acts in accord with his view of Heilsgeschichte, which he seems to 
have conceived as a 666s ‘way,’ and that the chief function of the 
account of the trip — as a stage along that way — is in connection with 
his concept of authenticated witness, on which he saw the life and 
ministry of the Christian church based. 

To defend the legitimacy of the inquiry (III) as to a motive for this 
section, one should show (I) that this section was composed by the final 
author and not simply taken over by him from tradition, (II) that the 
author attached significance to the arrangement of his material, and that 
such significance was not just aesthetic but carried theological import 
with regard to his overall purpose in writing. 


I 


Though the motif of the trip to Jerusalem (Luke 9 51 #.) comes from 
Mark (9 30, 101, 17, 32 £., 46, 111, 11),! K. L. Schmidt showed that the 
notices of movement (Luke 9 57, 10 1, 17, 38, 11 1, 13 10, 14 1, 25) and desti- 
nation (Luke 9 51, 13 22, 33, 17 11, 18 35, 191, 11) in the Lukan travel 
account are not within the traditional units themselves but rather in 
the framing of the units.? 

Stylistic and editorial aspects of this section indicate that the travel 
notices are the work of the final editor of Luke. The style of the travel 
notices is Lukan.3 By “Lukan’”’ here one must mean the final editor 
(rather than, e. g., an assumed Proto-Luke) for these stylistic traits do 
not occur just in the travel account or in Luke’s special material but also 


"H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke (1920), p. 110; R. Bultmann, 
Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (3rd ed.; 1957), p. 361. 
2 (Exception: Luke 9 53.) K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (1919), 
pp. 247 ff.; cf. Bultmann, Syn., pp. 361, 388. 
3 J. C. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae (2d ed.; 1909); Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 259 ff.; 
Bultmann, Syn., pp. 359 ff., 384 ff.; K. Grobel, Formgeschichte und synoptische Quellen- 
- analyse (1937), pp. 73-77, 118; cf. E. Schweizer, ‘Eine hebraisierende Sonderquelle des 
Lukas?” ThZ, VI (1950), 161 ff. 
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in those parts of the gospel where Luke is using Mark. The travel notices 
extend over all three types of material which are used in the construction 
of the trip narrative: Mark, Q, and Luke's special material. Our synopses 
limit the travel narrative to Luke 9 51—18 14, which, according to Well- 
hausen and Hawkins, contains no Markan material.4 Yet Luke may not 
have owned a copy of Huck-Lietzmann’s Synopsis, which ends the travel 
account not at the end of the trip, but at the end of Luke’s insertion 
(18 14), i. e., at the point where the trip continues with Markan material.’ 
According to Schmidt's analysis of the travel notices, the travel account 
extends to Luke 19 27 and so includes Markan material. The travel 
notices not only extend over Markan material but are also affixed to it.? 
Thus the travel notices extend over and are attached to all three types 
of material used in the travel account. Hence the travel narrative is 
the work of the final editor who brought together these three main 


4 J. Wellhausen, Einl. in die drei ersten Evv. (1905), p. 61; Hawkins, Studies in the 
Syn. Problem ... Oxford (1911), pp. 29 ff. 

5 As Wellhausen, Einl., p. 61, says: ‘Ohne dass es ausserlich markirt wird .. .’’; 
cf. Wellhausen, Das Ev. Lucae (1904), on 18 14: “Le fahrt einfach mit seinem aber 
auch fort und macht hier keinen Abschnitt, nur die moderne Kritik tutes ...""; and 
J. M. Creed, The Gospel acc. to St. Luke (1930), p. 225: ‘‘No clear brenk . Weare 
still on the road to Jerusalem.” 

6 Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 246 ff.; H. Conzelmann, “Zur ZThK, 
XLIX (1952), 23; and Die Mitte der Zeit (1954; 2nd ed.; 1957), pp. 51, 60. 

7 At Luke 18 35 || Mark 10 46, the topographic location is clearly derived from 
Mark, though Luke has reworded it in a style similar to that of the other travel notices. 
One might even maintain that the travel narrative goes beyond the limit set by Schmidt, 
since the trip itself continues — e. g., Luke 19 28 f. || Mark 111. Luke 19 29 is clearly 
Markan, but Joach. Jeremias, NTS, IV (1958), 115-19, and P. Rehkopf, ‘‘Zwei Peri- 
kopen der luk. Passionsgeschichte. Ein Beitrag zum Problem der luk. Sonderquelle”’ 
(Diss. Géttingen, 1956), p. 104, join 19 28 to the preceding parable of the pounds and 
ascribe it to Proto-Luke. (Streeter, The Four Gospels‘, p. 215, n. 1, thinks it ‘possible 
19 28 may have stood in Proto-Luke.”) Yet the verse is clearly a picking-up of the 
bypassed Mark 10 32 (see the commentaries of Klostermann and Creed; Cadbury, 
S&LM, pp. 110, 130, 161). It does contain a tie to what precedes (kai elmwy raira), 
but Schmidt has shown that such connections to what went before are characteristic of 
the editorial practice of Luke (Rahmen, pp. 249, 259, 285). Thus Luke 19 28 f. is quite 
likely a further instance of a travel notice attached te Markan material. Luke 19 36 
is another instance. Luke 19 37 is ascribed to Proto-Luke along with 19 37-44 by Streeter, 
Four Gospels, p. 222, but need not be, for some of the variations from Mark in Luke 
19 37 f. can be explained in other ways (cf. the commentaries of Klostermann and 
Creed). H. Schiirmann, Der Paschamahlbericht, 1 (1953), 3, n. 12, lists Luke 19 28, 
36, 37 among Lukan “Ubergangsbildungen.” Luke 19 41 is Sondergut, included by Streeter 
in Proto-Luke; 19 45 parallels Mark’s entry into the temple. 

8 Of the notices of movement and destination which Schmidt considers composed by 
Luke himself, those at 9 51, 10 38, and 17 11 are attached to Luke’s special material; 
those at 9 57, 10 1, 1425 to Q material (examples also at 13 22 and 19 11, which pas- 
sages are assigned by Hawkins to his “B” list of Q passages, cf. Oxf. Stud., pp. 
116f.). 
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sources. Since the structure is redactional rather than traditional, it is 
not a source for a history of Jesus® but may afford information on the 
views of the editor. 


II 


1) For Luke the composition of this section was significant not simply 
as a place to include material without interrupting either the Galilee or 
Jerusalem sections of Mark.'® Luke was not just a collector; it has been 
shown that he had definite and clear literary aims." Dibelius’ work on 
Acts and Schmidt’s work on the framework of the gospels demonstrated 
that Luke shows concern for continuity, for sense of direction in his nar- 
ration, and for correspondences between various parts of the account.” 

2) Luke’s literary abilities served theological as well as aesthetic 
aims, as has been shown by H. v. Baer and others: literary aspects were 


9 C. C. McCown, ‘‘The Geography of Luke’s Central Section,” JBL, LVI (1938), 
51-66; Conzelmann, Mitte, p. 50; E. Grasser, Das Problem der Parusieverzégerung in den 
syn. Evv. u. d. Apg. (1957), p. 24; vs. J. Schneider, ‘‘Zur Analyse des luk. Reiseberichts,”’ 
and J. Blinzler, ‘“‘Die lit. Eigenart des sog. Reiseberichts im Lukasev.,’’ Syn. Studien 
A. Wikenhauser . . . (1953), pp. 214 ff., 41 ff. For bibliography, see L. Girard, L’Evangile 
des Voyages de Jésus (1951), pp. 56 ff. 

7 W. M. L. DeWette, Kurze Erklarung der Evv. d. Luk. u. Mark. (1839), p. 66; 
H. J. Holtzmann, Die syn. Evv. (1863), pp. 209 f.; B. W. Bacon, JBL, XXXIV (1915), 
179; A. Loisy, L’Evangile selon Luc (1924), p. 284 (and to prefigure a mission to the 
gentiles); Bultmann, Syn., p. 388; Creed, Luke, p. 140; Blinzler, op. cit., pp. 34f. This 
view is opposed by E. Lohse, ‘‘Missionarisches Handeln Jesu nach dem Ev. d. Lukas,”’ 
ThZ, X (1954), 6. Attempts to identify some further motives have been made by 
W. Gasse, ‘‘Zum Reisebericht des Lukas,” ZNW, XXXIV (1935), 299 (no trip through 
Samaria and so no prototype of mission to gentiles); McCown, JBL, LI (1932), 115 
(to sustain interest as well as to include material), LVII (1938), 56, 65 (to give life, color; 
“an indispensable link in the chain of events which takes Christianity from Nazareth 
to Rome’’), LX (1941), 15 (movement); C. F. Evans, ‘The Central Section of St. Luke's 
Gospel,” Studies in the Gospels .. . Lightfoot (1955), pp. 37 ff. (parallels Deuteronomy). 

1" F, Overbeck, Das Johannesev. (ed. C. A. Bernoulli, 1911), p. 257; Christentum und 
Kultur (ed. Bernoulli, 1919), p. 79; E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, 
I (4th & 5th eds.; 1924), 1, 8f.; Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 81, 116, 134, and often; ‘‘Die 
Stellung der Evv. in der allgem. Literaturgeschichte,” EUCHARISTERION ...H. 
Gunkel ..., 11 (1923), 133 f.; M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (2d ed.; 
1933), pp. 11, 161, 262; Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (1927), p. 344; Creed, 
Luke, lv. 

™ Dibelius, Studies in Acts (1956), pp. 10, 123 ff., 146, 163 f.; Schmidt, ‘‘Der ge- 
schichtliche Wert des luk. Aufrisses der Geschichte Jesu,"” ThSK, XCI (1918), 280: 
“Der dritte Evangelist hat literarische Aspirationen: sein Plan ist, tiber die noch stark 
perikopenhafte Art des Markus hinaus einen fortlaufenden Bericht zu geben, der psycho- 
logischen, chronologischen und topographischen Anspriichen geniigt.” Cf. Rahmen, 
register, on Periodisierung, Psychologisierung; RGG*, II, 1117. Bultmann, Syn., pp. 
384 ff.; H. v. Baer, Der Heilige Geist in den Lukasschriften (1926), p. 66; Cadbury, 
Making, p. 345. 
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meaningful for Luke as demonstrating the realization of God's plan in a 
continuous, ongoing Heilsgeschichte." 

Luke seems to have visualized the continuity of the history of salva- 
‘tion as a course (Spdyuos) or way (666s). The sermon at Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts 13 16 #.) presents one of the most illuminating statements of 
Luke’s theoiogy of history. Here Hetlsgeschichte is portrayed in terms of 
a way: “As John was finishing his dpduos, he said...” (13 25). John’s 
preaching was before Jesus’ entrance (€igodcs, 13 24). The gospel of 
Luke (13 33) presents the public ministry of Jesus in terms of a way: 
“It is necessary for me to go (mopebeoOar) today and tomorrow and 
the day following, for it is impossible that a prophet should die outside 
Jerusalem”; cf. Luke 22 22: ‘The Son of man goes (opeverat) as it has 
been determined ....’’"* At the transfiguration, Moses and Elijah spoke 
with Jesus in terms of a way (931): “They spoke of his éfodos.’'s 
In Acts the Christian movement is called % 666s (9 2, 19 9, 23, 224, 
24 14, 22), and apostleship is defined in terms of trip (121 1.). Paul's 
work is summarized in his valedictory at Miletus (Acts 20 1s #.), where 
he refers to the conclusion of his ministry as completing his dpédyos. 

The course of the narration is like a way. When one reads through the 
gospel of Luke, traces of the 666s concept of Heilsgeschichte are visible. 
E. g., Luke has schematized the first part of Mark’s account of Jesus’ 


ministry in Galilee to present a pragmatic and orderly course of move- 
ment: for Luke it began in Jesus’ home town, Nazareth (4 16), then 
extended to Capernaum (4 31), and then, leaving Capernaum, the way 
of Jesus spread to include the wider region of Judea (4 44). Luke 5 17 
omits Mark’s reference to Capernaum, for it does not seem likely to 
Luke that Jesus would come right back to work in Capernaum; a more 
orderly plan brings him back (7 1) only after a rather lengthy ministry.” 


13 E. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfdnge, I, 2, 10; v. Baer, Geist; Dibelius, Studies; O. 
Bauernfeind, Die A pg. (1939), p. 5; O. Piper, ‘The Purpose of Luke,” Union Seminary 
Review, LVII (1945), 15 ff.; P. Vielhauer, ‘Zum ‘Paulinismus’ der Apg.,’’ EvTh, 1950/51, 
pp. 1 ff.; G. Harbsmeier, ‘‘Unsere Predigt im Spiegel der Apg.,’’ EvTh, 1950/51, pp. 
352 ff.; Bultmann, Theol. of NT, II (1955), 116 ff., 125 ff.; E. Lohse, “Lukas als Theologe 
der Heilsgeschichte,"’ EvTh, XIV (1954), 256 ff.; P. Schubert, ‘‘The Structure and 
Significance of Luke 24,” Nil. Studien... Bultmann (1954), pp. 163 ff.; E. Haenchen, 
Apg. (1955). 

™ Hauck and Schulz, art. wopeboyar, TW, VI, 574. 

_ 15 W. Michaelis, TW, V, 111, n. 13; B. Reicke, TW, VI, 685, 20f. The delimitation 
of Jesus’ ministry in Acts 1 22 fixes its beginning and end as do the references to efcodos 
and éfodos in Acts 13 24 and Luke 931. Acts 1 21 is parallel to 1 22, yet its use of 
elaeNOety and é£edOety to describe the ministry of Jesus is not a parallel to eto — 
and éfodos but to the idiom of Acts 9 28 and the OT (cf. The Beginnings of Christianity, 
I, IV, on Acts 1 21). 

%6 Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 39, 80, and the many references to periodizing and psycho- 
logizing (see register); Dibelius, Studies, pp. 123 f.; Conzelmann, ‘Zur Lukasanalyse,”’ 
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Though here the desire for pragmatic portrayal has been expressed 
topographically, the continuity of an orderly course of events may be 
expressed without topographic emphasis: by modifying the introductions 
to sections in 517—6 11 || Mark 2 1—36, Luke seeks to avoid Mark’s 
disjointed collection of episodes and to present a “sort of chain” of 
events.’? After the crucifixion at Jerusalem, the Lukan account does not 
turn back to Galilee, for its next stage is to ‘begin from Jerusalem” 
(Luke 24 47, Acts 1 8s). So Luke changed the statement to the women at 
the tomb: Mark 16 7 reads ‘‘Say to his disciples and Peter that he goes 
before you into Galilee; there you will see him, as he said to you”; 
Luke 24 6 reads ‘‘Remember how he spoke to you, while he was still in 
Galilee, saying the Son of man must be given over into the hands of 
sinful men... .’"* The course of the way in Acts is familiar: ‘‘beginning 
from Jerusalem” (Luke 24 47) and extending to Rome (Acts 1 8)."9 

This way is understood by Luke theologically in terms of God's | 
purpose. When Jesus left Capernaum in order to preach elsewhere 
(Luke 4 43), he did not say (as in Mark) “‘this is why I came out” but 
rather ‘‘for this I was sent’? (4reo7a\nv) — and he was under necessity 
(6€7) to proclaim the kingdom of God. The whole way of Jesus is placed 
under the divine purpose at Luke 13 33 (6e7)?°: before the beginning of 
his ministry (Luke 2 49); his suffering, rejection, death, and resurrection 
(9 22, 17 25, 24 7, 26, Acts 17 3); his ascension and stay in heaven until the 
times of restoration of all things of which God gave prophecy (Luke 
24 26, Acts 3 21). Similarly, in terms of épifw, Luke 22 22 (cf. Acts 2 23, 


pp. 21 f.; Mitte, pp. 23f. The reading at Luke 4 44 is ‘‘Judea,” cf. 7 17, 23 5, Acts 10 37. 
On Luke's use of “Judea” cf. Rahmen, pp. 60 ff.; Mitte, pp. 30f., 56f., 164; and see 
below. 

'7 Schmidt, ThSK, XCI (1918), 282; Rahmen, p. 104; Bultmann, Syn., p. 391. 

8 E. v. Dobschiitz, “Jesu Wanderungen nach Lukas,” Zw7h, LIV (1912), 379: 
“Fiir Lukas ist Galilaa eine abgetane Periode des Lebens Jesu. Die Jiinger kehren 
dorthin nicht wieder zuriick."’ Cf. Nicolardot, Procédés des Rédaction, p. 267; Conzel- 
mann, Mitte, pp. 28 f., n. 1; 78. 

19 Overbeck, Joh., p. 258: ‘‘Der erste Joh.-Brief verhalt sich zum Joh.-Ev. wie die 
Apg. zum Lukasev. Brief u. Apg. sind beide die charakteristisch verschiedenen Aus- 
fiihrungen desselben Gedankens, namlich die durch Christus gebrachte Heilsverwirk- 
lichung darzulegen, soweit sie sich nun in seiner Gemeinde darstelle. Lukas fasst die 
Sache ganz dusserlich auf —- als Ausbreitung, Johannes ganz innerlich.”’ Dibelius, Die 
urchristl. Uberlieferung von Johannes dem Téufer (1911), p. 94: “Der Autor der Apg. 
spinnt einen fortlaufenden Faden.... Er will Gottes Weg in der Geschichte des 
Evangeliums schildern.’’ Dibelius, Studies, pp. 3f., 181. Schubert, Nél. Studies... 
Buitmann, p. 179, n. 27: “In both volumes all these movements have overall and specific 
theological sanctions or implications.” 

20 W. Grundmann, TW, II, 22 ff.; cf. E. Stauffer, Theol. of the NT (1955), § 3, ‘The 
Way of Jesus’; Conzelmann, Mitte, pp. 130 ff.; Piper, Union Seminary Review, LVII, 
16f.; Lohse, EvTh, 1954, pp. 256 ff.; E. Fascher, “‘Theol. Beobachtungen zu 6e?,” 
Ntl. Studien .. . Bultmann, p. 246. 
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4 28): “The Son of man xara 7d wpiopévov ropeterat, but woe to that 
man by whom he is betrayed.” The risen Christ is the one whom God 
ordained judge of the living and the dead (Acts 1042, 1731). Paul’s 
course is also under the purpose of God (det: Acts 9 16, 14 22, 19 21, 
23 11; mpoxerplfouar: 22 14, 26 16, cf. 10 41; dvayKatov: 13 46). 

The purpose of God is also given expression in that it is the Spirit 
which leads the way (e. g., Acts 16 e-10).** At Nazareth, in the program- 
matic sermon with which the public ministry opens (Luke 4 16 #.), Jesus 
read from Isaiah 61, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is on me,” and said, “Today 
this scripture is fulfilled in your ears”; in Acts 2 the Spirit is poured out 
on those who are to be witnesses in the ministry of the church, and the 
prophecy of Joel is fulfilled. Luke makes much of prophecy and fulfil- 
ment as expression and realization of God’s purpose (det and fulfilment 
of prophecy Luke 22 37, 24 44, Acts 1 16, 3 21; prophecy of ra repli "Inaod 
Luke 24 27,44, Acts 13 29). At Miletus (Acts 20 27) Paul said, “I did 
not shrink from proclaiming to you the whole BovAn of God.” Luke 
himself is seeking by means of Luke-Acts to declare to his readers “‘the 
whole plan of God.’’ 

This history of salvation, being subject to the one and only God 
(Acts 17 23 t., 1415, 4 24), has universal scope, from the creation of all 
things (Acts 17 2 #., 14 15; cf. Luke 3 38, Acts 17 28) to the d&moxarda- 
orao.s TavtTwy which God spoke through the prophets (Acts 3 21), and 
from the creation of mankind and the determining of the external factors 
of his history (Acts 17 25 #.) to the judgment which has been set by God 
(Acts 17 31; cf. 1 7, 10 42). Thus creation and history (both Jewish and 
gentile) find unity in the course of Hetlsgeschichte established by God.™ 
In the past God allowed all nations to go in their own déo0i (Acts 14 16), 
and he overlooked the times of pagan ignorance (Acts 17 30, 23). But he 


* y. Baer, Geist, esp. pp. 96-108; Dibelius, Studies, pp. 79, 129, 148, 209; Piper, 
op. cit., pp. 20 ff.; G. Lampe, ‘“‘The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St. Luke,”’ Studies . . . 
Lightfoot, pp. 159 f.; Lohse, op. cit., pp. 271 f. sa 

* P. Schubert has worked out the main lines of Luke's “proof-from-prophecy 
theology,”’ cf. n. 13. 

*3 The significance of Acts 20 27 for Luke’s own intention in writing was first pointed 
out to me in a lecture (Fall, 1958) by P. Schubert. 

% Basic for the discussion of Luke’s expression of the universal scope of Heils- 
geschichte is Dibelius’ 1939 essay, ‘Paulus auf dem Areopag,” now in Studies, pp. 26 ff., 
and Vielhauer’s essay (see n. 13). Cf. also Cadbury, Making, p. 304; Piper (n. 13); 
Harbsmeier (n. 13); E. Kasemann, ‘‘Die Johannesjtinger in Ephesus,” ZTAK, XLIX 
(1952), 144 ff.; ‘“‘Ntl. Fragen von Heute,” ZThK, LIV (1957), 20f.; Vielhauer, ‘‘Das 
Benedictus des Zacharias,” ZThK, XLIX (1952), 255 ff.; Lohse, ‘“‘Ursprung u. Pragung 
des christ]. Apostolates,” ThZ, 1X (1953), 259 ff.; ‘Die Bedeutung des Pfingstberichtes 
im Rahmen des luk. Geschichtswerkes,"” EvTh, XIII (1953), 422 ff.; TW, VI, 44 ff.; 
Bultmann, Theol., § 53,3 (last two paragraphs); ‘‘History and Eschatology in the NT,” 
NTS, 1 (1954), 10. 
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did not leave himself without witness: the orderliness of nature testified 
of God (1417, 17 26 1.), and the possibility of a natural knowledge of 
God is presupposed (17 27, cf. 1035). It is not just the pagans whose 
history contained times of ignorance; the Jews were ignorant of the 
prophecies of the suffering Messiah (Acts 3 17, 13 27, cf. 7 52) and fulfilled 
them by condemning him. Israel’s past can also be conceived in terms 
of a 656s. Acts 7 39 refers to the disobedience of the fathers and their 
“turning back in their hearts” to Egypt (cf. Exod 32 8). In the LXX, 
following God meant keeping his commandments (cf. Luke 16, Acts 
7 53) and going (aopeveo@at) in the 666s which the Lord commanded 
(Deut 5 32 1., I Kings 3 14; cf. TW, I, 211; V, 51), not turning aside to 
right or left (Deut 5 32 ¢., 9 16, 28 13 ., Judg 2 11-23).*5 False prophets 
led from the 656s which God commanded Israel to go (Deut 13 51., 
cf. Luke 21 8, Acts 2030). A Jewish false prophet’s opposition to the 
Christian faith is described as ‘‘making crooked the straight édol rod 
xupiov” (Acts 13 10). The Christian missionary way went first to the 
Jews, but, when they rejected it, turned to the gentiles (Acts 13 46). 
Now both Jews and gentiles must repent (Acts 3 19, 17 30, cf. 11 18, 14 15; 
cf. also the preaching to Jews 9 22, 17 2 1., 18 5, 28, 28 23, and the content 
of prophecy about Jesus as in the references toward the end of the 
preceding paragraph),?? but it is not necessary to count “whatever gain” 
Judaism or paganism had “‘as loss for the sake of Christ” (Phil 3 7 #.): 
there is a positive attitude toward and continuity with the religious past 
of both Jew and gentile. ‘‘Both Jewish history and Gentile history were 
brought to their completion by Christ.’”** Mark began his gospel by 
quoting Isa 40 3: ‘‘Prepare the way of the Lord.” Luke continued the 
quotation two verses farther to include the statement (Isa 40 5), ‘‘And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.”” At Nazareth Jesus spoke of 
‘non-Israelites who were blessed of old (Luke 4 25 #.); at Pentecost the 
representatives of the nations were present (Acts 2 5 #.). And the thought 
of Isa 405 is the closing word of Luke’s portrayal of the course of the 
way (Acts 28 28): ‘‘Therefore be it known to you that this ‘salvation of 
God’ is sent ‘to the gentiles’ — and they will listen.”” It is with this text 
(cf. also Luke 2 30) that Luke begins and ends his presentation. Thus 
Luke’s particular approach to Heilsgeschichte in terms of a ‘‘way”’ leading 


2s Cf. A. Kuschke, ‘‘Die Menschenwege u. der Weg Gottes im AT,” Studia Theol., 
V (1952), 106 ff. 

36 Cf. Luke 1 79 and Vielhauer, Z7hK, XLIX (1952), 272. 

27 Cf. E. Schweizer, ‘“‘Zu den Reden der Apg.,”” ThZ, XIII (1957), 1-11, where he 
points out that ‘‘God-fearers” are not called to repent. 

38 Piper (n. 13), p. 25. Cf. O. Cullmann, Christ and Time, Part 1, chap. viii; E. 
Haenchen, ‘Tradition u. Komposition in der Apg.” Z7hK, LII (1955), 224, n. 1. 
Vielhauer, ZThK, XLIX (1952), 271 f. thinks Luke presents the Baptist’s disciples as 
also finding their heilsgeschichil. fulfilment in the Christian church. 
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to the gentiles can be aptly entitled in his own words, borrowed from the 
LXX via Mark: The Way of ihe Lord — from Nazareth to Rome.’9 

Luke’s view of Heilsgeschichte is generally seen as having three divi- 
sions or epochs: first, the time of Israel, then the time of Jesus, and then 
that of the church.3° The NT separates the work of Luke into two books, 
and, when one compares Luke’s work with that of the other two synop- 
tists, attention is again drawn to the two-fold aspect of the work: Luke 
presented the second and third stages of the history of salvation, a life of 
Christ and a history of the beginning of Christian missions. This division 
is supported in part by the double use of apxn / &pxeoOat. referring to 
the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry (Acts 10 37, 11 £., 22, Luke 1 2 [?], 
23 5) and to the outpouring of the Spirit as the beginning of the ministry 
of the church (Acts 11 15, Luke 1 2[?]). The presence of the Spirit marks 
the opening of Jesus’ ministry (Luke 3 22, 4 1, 18) as well as the beginning 
of the ministry of the church (Acts 2). With this two-fold division also 
accords the general orientation of the gospel ‘‘to Jerusalem” and of Acts 
“from Jerusalem.” 


III 


If it has now been shown that the author had an overall plan for his 
work, that the purpose of his arrangement was theological rather than 
just aesthetic, and that he composed the travel account, then the re- 
maining task is to identify more precisely the function of the travel 
account within the theological plan and within the author’s under- 
standing of his own work. The following considerations show that the 
trip is a stage along the Way of the Lord and that as such it performed 
an essential function in Luke’s concept of authenticated Christian wit- 
ness, on which was based the life and work of the church of Luke’s own 
time. Luke-Acts was written to enhance the €éogaXeva (Luke 1 4) of the 


29 Streeter, Oxf. Studies, p. 225. Cf. Michaelis, TW, V, 94f. For Luke’s emphasis 
on the geographic and its significance, see Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 246 f.; Dibelius, Studies, 
pp. 164, 174f.; McCown (n. 10); R. Morgenthaler, Die luk. Geschichtsschreibung als 
Zeugnis (1948), I, 159 ff.; Lohse (n. 13), p. 260; Conzelmann, Mitte, pp. 1-79. 

3° Luke 16 16 most clearly marks the division between the time of Israel and that of 
Jesus, for John the Baptist is the last of the prophets of old, and proclamation of the 
kingdom of God occurs only after John. The time of Jesus is characterized by Luke 
4 16 #., Acts 10 38, and distinguished from the time of the church by Luke 12 10, 17 21 ¢., 
5 35, for the time of the church is marked by the gift of the Spirit to believers. v. Baer, 
Geist, pp. 55f., 76f., 108 ff.; J. Wellhagen, Anden och Riket (1941), p. 17; B. Noack, 
“Das Gottesreich bei Lukas,” Symb. Bibl. Ups., X (1948), 47; Conzelmann, “Lukas- 
analyse,” pp. 25, 32; Mitte, pp. 8, 139 f., and often; E. Schweizer, TW, VI, 409, 11 ff. 
Cf. O. Cullmann, Christ and Time, Part I, chap. v, and Part II; ‘“‘Parusieverzégerung u. 
Urchristentum,” ThLZ, LXXXIII (1958), 5. 
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church’s legitimacy and of the believer’s faith by showing that the 
Christian church is based on the apostolic witness and has its place within — 
the plan of God. 

The problem of the travel account has been expressed in terms of the 
tension ,between its form and its content, i. e., why the materials have | 
almost nothing of a trip nature or any reference to location, although 
they are put within the setting of a trip. 

Study of Luke’s use of Mark would not predispose one to expect 
specific details of location in the travel account. Where he used Mark? 
Luke replaced Mark's topographic and chronological notices with gener- 
alizations (e. g., Luke 4 1b, 37, 5 12, 17, 27, 6 12, 8 4, 22) and schematized 
the whole into conformity with the pattern of Luke 235, Acts 10 37 
(cf. 1 22), thereby achieving an account having verisimilitude and order- 
liness*3 and thus exhibiting the orderly progress of the Way of the Lord. 


The formula of Luke 23 5 and Acts 10 37 has three parts: 1) xa’ ddns ris 
"Iovéaias, 2) aptdpevos rs TadtAalas, and 3) éws (i. e., Jerusalem). 
With this compare Acts 1 22. 2) and 3) may be a sort of definition of 1),34 like 
“from Dan to Beersheba.” Discussion as to whether the wording of this formula 
is traditional or whether the general pattern came from tradition (Mark) and the 
wording from Luke is not of primary importance in the present study; more im- 
portant here is the fact that, for Luke, the formula expresses his notion of the scope 
and course of Jesus’ ministry3s and, as such, is connected with his concept of 
authoritative Christian witness. 

Luke 4 44 offers an illustration of Luke’s adaptation of his material to the 
formula. Not having direction and movement, the verse does not focus on a 
particular departure but is a summary, in which Mark’s abrady els 5Anv riv 
TadAaiap is replaced by ris "Iovéalas. Thus 4 4, together with the summary 
4 14f. and its recapitulations 4 31, 37, 43, fits the geographic summaries of Jesus’ 
ministry in 23 5 and Acts 10 37. This is not a change of location (cf. 5 1) for Luke 
but a change of designation, for here he uses ‘‘Judea” in the wider sense (as in 
1 5, 6 17, 7 17, 23 5, Acts 10 37, 26 20)37 to include Galilee. The xa0’ 5Ans statements 


3 J. Schneider, op. cit., p. 210; Conzelmann, Mitte, p. 49; Lohse (n. 10), p. 9. 

32 This is based on a study of Luke 4 31-44, 5 12—6 19, 8 4—9 50; cf. Burkitt, Be- 
ginnings, I, II, 106 ff. 

33 Dibelius, Joh. d. Téufer, p. 84, where he speaks of Luke’s frequently noticeable 
concern ‘die Tradition durch eigene Komposition nach Wahrscheinlichkeitsargumenten 
zu erginzen...”; and n. 12 above. 

34 Schmidt, Rahmen, p. 62. 

3s Cadbury, Making, p. 97. 

36 Schmidt, Rahmen, p. 59, and Klostermann, Mark.*, think Mark 1 39 originally 
read instead of #A9ev. Though he reads #\Gev, Holtzmann, Handcommentar z. NT, 
I, 79, connects eis TadiAalay with els ras ovvaywyds rather than with 
HA9ev, so that, like Mark 13 10, 14 9, it expresses geographic extent. Note also the 
example in Mark after Jesus’ rejection at his home town: xal wepifyey Tas Kwpas 

37 Holtzmann, Hd.comm., I, 13; Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 61f.; Cadbury, S&LM, 
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in Luke-Acts (Luke 4 14, 235, Acts 931, 42, 1037, [13 49x]) express geographic 
extent (“‘throughout’’):* like els nv tHv TadtAalav of Mark 1 39 if it be taken 
with els ras ovvaywyas instead of with #NOev (in case Mark 1 39 had 4p instead 
of #AOev, the connection with eis 7. cuvaywyds is all the more obvious). This 
statement in Mark may have stimulated Luke’s change of ‘Galilee’ to ‘‘Judea,” 
for, in Luke's view, it is dptayevos dé, not dAn, that belongs with Galilee. Since 
little more than the beginning of the spread of Jesus’ ministry had occurred at this 
point in Luke, Judea is used but as yet without An. 


As was pointed out earlier, the trip motif was imposed by the final 
editor of Luke on the material of the travel account. There are instances 
where tradition supplied the setting (e. g., 18 35, cf. 7 11) or where the 
locale was needed by the episode (17 11»), but in the main the settings 
within the travel narrative are generalized and schematic as in the parts 
of Luke which are based on Mark. Rather than supplying specific loca- 
tions for the various units of material they merely give movement and 
direction to the whole (‘on the way,’ ‘to Jerusalem’)3® and thus fit the 
travel account into the pattern for the ministry of Jesus (235). Ina 
sense then the trip has no locale of its own but is constructed with refer- 
ence to its function as a transition between the two important: places of 
the pattern, Galilee and Jerusalem. In terms of the pattern of 23 5, 
the specific location of the trip — other than being within ‘‘all Judea” — 
is of no more weight than the éws of the formula, to which it corresponds. 
Therefore, interpretation goes astray when it is based on the assumption 
that a specific locale was of concern to Luke: e. g., that Luke thought of 
the trip as located in non-Jewish territory (Samaria) and thus as fore- 
shadowing the mission to non-Jews;‘° or that, because Samaritans re- 
jected Jesus (Luke 9 53) — and because Jesus did not return to Nazareth 
or to the land of the Gerasenes after being rejected there — Luke thought 
of the trip as not in Samaria.** Both these interpretations, as well as 
arguments as to whether Luke envisaged the trip through Samaria or 
along the eastern Jordan valley, presuppose more specific geographic 
concern on Luke’s part than he shows in his use of Mark and throughout 
the travel narrative (not to mention presuppositions as to the extent of 
his actual knowledge of Palestinian geography). 

If one could abstract a part from Luke’s total purpose in constructing 
the travel narrative and fix attention only on the narration of the 
ministry of Jesus, then one might say that his concern for the trip was 


pp. 127 f.; Klostermann, Lukasev.2, on Luke 1 5; vs. Conzelmann, Mitte, pp. 30f., 56 f. 
(cf. Lohse, VF, 1956, p. 187). 

38 Blass-Debrunner, Gramm. des ntl. Griech., § 225: local, “hin — durch’’; Gingrich- 
Bauer, Lexicon, xara, I, 1, c: ‘‘throughout.” 

39 Schmidt, Rahmen, pp. 247 ff. 

4° Loisy and Lohse (n. 10). 

4° Conzelmann, Mitte, pp. 53 f. 
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merely in terms of its transitional function, from Galilee to Jerusalem 
(ws). But, since the transition could have been achieved as briefly 
as in Mark, the question remains: why did Luke so expand the travel 
account? 

It is in the service of Luke’s concept of authenticated witness® that 
the travel account performs its intrinsic function, and the witness concept 
is the theological context in which the tension between form and content 
is resolved. 

As to form (the trip motif), the witness function is most clearly visible 
in Acts 13 31, where the church’s witness is based on the authority of “his 
witnesses to the people,” and where those witnesses are defined as ‘those 
who went up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem,” those ‘‘to whom he 
appeared for many days.”’ There is obvious similarity between this and 
the prerequisites given in Acts 1 21 £. for selection as an apostle: ‘‘those 
who came with us... to the day on which he was taken up from us” — 
but with the difference that here the traveling together was not just the 
trip from Galilee to Jerusalem but involved ‘‘all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John to 
the day on which he was taken up from us.’ 

For Luke, God’s revelation is the revelation of a way, not just of 
isolated saving events such as cross and resurrection, and so witnesses 
to God’s revelation are witnesses of this 656s, from Jesus’ eiaodos to his 
é£od0s. Thus Christian witness was based on the testimony of those 
constituted as witnesses by (1) their presence during Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry, (2) their following Jesus on the trip to Jerusalem, and (3) their 
witnessing the resurrection. 


The importance Luke attached to following Jesus as part of the legitimation of 
witness may be seen in the care with which he used the terms “to follow” or ‘‘to 
come after.’ Though all the evangelists use these terms for discipleship, Luke 
restricts the concept to this meaning more than do the others. Only Jesus is fol- 
lowed: John’s statement about the strange exorcist, (Mark 
9 38), is changed (Luke 9 49) to otk dxodovbe? eb’ judy. Luke took over from 
tradition the meaning of unreserved personal dedication 9 23, 57 ff., 14 27,44 18 22, 28, 
cf. 21 8, added it to tradition 5 28, and presented it in his special material 5 11 (cf. 
23 26). The “coming behind” which constituted discipleship was for Luke a spatial 
rather than a temporal concept: he omitted (3 16) éa4low you from John the Baptist’s 
statement about the coming of the stronger one (Mark 1 7), for Luke did not wish 
to imply that Jesus was the Baptist’s disciple. (Acts 13 25, 19 4, 10 37 — pera with 
accusative — show that Luke did not mind saying that Jesus ‘‘came after” John 


# Cf. E. Kasemann, ThLZ, LXXIII (1948), 665 ff. 

43 Cf. Luke 246 f., 23 55, 8 1-3, Acts 10 37-43; E. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfange, I, 
42 f.; Conzelmann, Mitte, p. 169. 

“Cf. E. Dinkler, “Jesu Wort vom Kreuztragen,” Nil. Studien... Bultmann, 
pp. 110 ff. 
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in time.)4s Note also that Luke 617 introduces uaOyrai where Mark 37 has 
ard ris TaditAalas 


Several recent studies of the content of the travel section have found 
its intention to be instruction for discipleship, especially for leaders in the 
life and work of the church.“ Thus both the form and content of the 
travel narrative are part of Luke’s presentation of the certainty of 
authentication and preparation of the apostolic witness on which the 
church was built. 


4s Cf. E. Lohmeyer, ‘‘Zur evangelischen Uberlieferung von Johannes dem Taufer,” 
JBL, LI (1932), 300 ff.; K. Grobel, “‘He That Cometh After Me,” JBL, LX (1941). 
379 ff. 

4 J. Schneider (n. 9), pp. 219f.; B. Reicke, ‘Instruction and Discussion in the 
Travel Narrative,” Studia Evangelica (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der - 
christl. Literatur, Band LX XIII [1959]), 206 ff. 


HEBREW AS THE SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE IN THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE SECOND TEMPLE* 


JEHOSHUA M. GRINTZ 


\JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 


T IS the prevailing view that at the time of the Second Temple, 
Aramaic was the only popular language of Palestine. Even when 
contemporary sources attest to the actual use of ‘‘Hebrew,”’ this is taken 
as a reference not to Hebrew itself, but to the Aramaic dialect current in 
Palestine. Our intention is to demonstrate that this opinion, which has 
been dominant for about a century and a half, is quite erroneous and 
should be discarded.t The common view has been successfully challenged 
by scholars who reached conclusions similar to those advocated here. 
Among them a prominent place must be accorded to M. H. Segal and E. 
Ben-Yehuda, who based their arguments upon the mishnaic literature, 
the most important Hebrew monument of those times.?, Our approach 
is from a different angle, however, and derives from different source 
material: contemporary data written during or shortly after the period 
under consideration. These, it is true, have been transmitted to us in 
Greek garb, yet according to the allusions of the authors or to the state- 
ments made by near contemporaries, they were written first in Hebrew. 
We refer to the language of the first edition of Josephus’ Bellum Juda- 
icum, and to the original language of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
Our conclusion is— we anticipate at this point the evidence — that 
whenever the word ‘‘Hebrew”’ is used to designate the spoken or written 
language, the reference is to Hebrew and no other language. In our view, 
it was the main vehicle of speech in Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country, as well as the language most used for literary purposes during 
this period. 


* | wish to express my thanks to Dr. David N. Freedman for his assistance in the 
preparation of the English version of this article. For further elucidation of certain 
points discussed here, see my paper (in Hebrew) in Eshkoloth (SXOAIA), III (1959), 
125-44. 

' 1 This view occurs in De Wette’s Introduction to the ... Old Testament, published in 
1817 (trans. by Theodore Parker in 1843). In the English edition we read: ‘‘The term 
Hebrew first occurs in the Apocrypha. But there it means the prevalent Aramaean 
popular language which at that time had taken the place of Old Hebrew.” 

2 Cf. M. H. Segal, Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (Tel-Aviv, 1936), Introduction, 
pp. 1-19; E. Ben-Yehuda, Dictionary of the Hebrew Language (New York, 1939), the 
Prolegomena. 
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Il. MATTHEW 


There is general agreement that the Greek gospels stand upon a 
Semitic substratum. The common assumption is that the underlying 
language is Aramaic.’ In connection with Matthew, however, there is an 
old and persistent tradition that the original language was Hebrew. 
Thus Papias, bishop of Hierapolis (Phrygia), following the testimony of 
his teacher the Presbyter John, states: ‘‘Marcus indeed became the 
interpreter of Peter and wrote accurately as far as he remembered.” 
On the other hand, ‘“‘Matthew made a record of the oracles of the Lord 
in the Hebrew tongue and others have translated them each as well as 
he could.’ This testimony is further corroborated by the Church 
Fathers. It is our contention that these statements are substantially 
correct, and are to be understood literally with reference to the language 
employed (i. e., Hebrew, not Aramaic). 

The evidence for this view is drawn from the Gospel of Matthew 
itself, and is limited to cases where the Greek text points unmistakably 


3 Though Mark rests on an Aramaic background, it was not originally written in 
Aramaic as maintained by C. C. Torrey and others; cf. M. Black, An Aramaic Approach 
to the Gospels and Acts?, (1954). That Mark was written by one versed in Aramaic is 
clear from the citations of Aramaic expressions peculiar to th!s gospel. But that it was 
actually written in Greek and intended for Gentiles is attested by the explanatory glosses 
relating to specifically Jewish matters. On the other hand, the arguments in favor of an 
Aramaic original of Mark are weak, and expressly refuted by the Aramaic citations. 
Were the text originally Aramaic, there would be no reason for the Greek translator to 
retain a few Aramaic expressions (Tada xobp, 5 41; "Eggada, 7 34). Such a pattern 
is typical of an author who wishes to add local color to his stcry. 

4Mardaios otv duadéxtw ta Adyta Hpunvevoe 5° 
aira ws qv duvards éxacros (Eusebius, Historiae Ecclesiasticae 111.39). The citation 
comes from Papias. 

Irenaeus (ibid. V.8 [2]): 6 Mardatos & trois ‘EBpaios rp idig abrav 
Origen (ibid. V1.25): pev yeypawrat 7d Kata Tov... Mar- 
Vaiov éxdedwxdTa aitd Tois amd ‘lovdaiopov moreicact ypaypaow ‘EBpaixots 
ouvrereypevov. Eusebius (op. cit. 111.24): Mardaios te yap mpdrepoy ‘EBpaiois 
xnpbéas ws érépous lévat matpiw yAwTrn ypagp mapadois 7d 
kar’ abrov EvayyéAtov. In the same period there are repeated references to the effect 
that there was a “‘Gospel According to the Hebrews” written in Hebrew and “‘called 
by many the “Original Matthew.” Cf. Allen in his commentary on Matt. (ICC) pp. 
iii-Ixxxi; Waitz, apud E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tiibingen, 1924), 
pp. 11-12. Thus we have: “Denique Matthaeus qui evangelium Hebraeo sermone 
conscripsit (Hieronymus, Ep. 20.5). In evangelio quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae 
quod nuper in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus et quod vocatur a plerisque 
Matthaei authenticum”’ (Comm. in Ev. Mat. 12 13). 

It should be remarked that sometimes mention is specifically made (by Hegesippus, 
Hieronymus) of a gospel written in Syriac (i. e. in Aramaic) but this is never confused 
with the Hebrew. cf. Euseb., Hist. Eccl. 1V.22; Hieronym. Ad Pelagianos I1I.2; Comm. 
in Ev. Mat. 11, XII. According to the latter the Nazaraeni possessed a gospel written 
in Syriac but in Hebrew script. 


. 
' 
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to a Semitic original, and where a clear distinction can be made between 
Hebrew usage and Aramaic. 

1. Matthew renders the name of the Jewish people or land of Pales- 
tine consistently as ‘‘Israel,’’ whether the speaker is Jesus or the evan- 
gelist himself. Only when the speech is put into the mouth of a Gentile 
does a variation occur, and instead of ‘Israel’ we have ‘‘Jews.’’? Such 
a consistent usage is hardly conceivable in any language other than 
Hebrew. Aramaic invariably uses “Jews” (#17 ,pRnm). In Greek 
besides ‘‘Jews”’ one may also use ‘‘Hebrews”’ (Hebraioi), but not “‘Israel.’’ 
It is only for the sake of variation, either in imitation of the Hebrew 
idiom of the speaker,® or for some theological reason, to stress identity 
with the Israel of history, that a writer in a foreign tongue would deviate 
from the accepted norms of his own language to write ‘Israel,’ or to 
convey some other specifically Hebrew expression.'® This rule holds good 


6 “Go into the land of Israel’’ (2 20); “‘and came into the land of Israel (2 21). “‘I 
have not found so great faith no, not in Israel” (810). ‘But go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’’ (10 6). ‘‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel’’ (15 24). ‘Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the son of man be 
come” (10 23). “And they glorified the God of Israel (15 31). ‘Ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel (19 28). ‘‘Also the chief-priests ... 
with the scribes and elders, said . . . ‘If he be the king of Israel’ "’ (27 41-42). 

7 The scribes and the elders wondered: “If he be the king of Israel.’ But Pilate 
asked: ‘‘Art thou the king of the Jews?” (27 11); and the Roman soldiers that mocked him 
said: “Hail, king of the Jews and over his head they inscribed: ‘This is Jesus, king of the 
Jews’ (27 37: 6 BacwXeds tv "lovdaiwv). Similarly the magicians of the East ask: 
“Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” On the other hand, Matt 28 15 seems to be 
an exception to this rule, as the author here uses the ‘‘foreign’’ expression, “Jews.” 
The verse reads: ‘‘And this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day”’ 
duegnuiodn Adyos obros mapa THS Huépas). But it 
is clear that this mode of speech is contrary to that of the original author, who always 
speaks from within the Jewish community. As already recognized the story of his going 
to Galilee and the mission to the Gentiles is a later addition (cf. J. Klausner, Jesus of 
Nazareth (Tel-Aviv, 1937], p. 405), standing out in sharp contrast to the concepts of the 
whole book (cf. the citations in n. 16 above). The odd expression, ‘‘the Jews’’ only 
confirms this view. 

® Cf. Acts 1 6, 2 22, 36, 3 12, 4 10, 21 28. Here the author attributes the use of the 
name “Israel” to Peter and the other disciples in their address to people in Jerusalem. 
(R.) Gamaliel speaking in the Council also uses ‘Israel’ (5 35). The author himself 
always writes ‘Jews.’ Thus the assumption of the author was that in Jerusalem people 
spoke Hebrew (cf. below). 

9 So Philo. And cf. Paul, Rom 9-11; Phil 3, passim. Paul uses other Hebrew ex- 
pressions as well, such as “Gentiles” (Rom 3 29, etc.); “flesh-and-blood” (Gal 116). But 
as is usual with people whose knowledge of a language is inadequate, he reverses the 
latter phrase on one occasion, writing, “‘blood-and-flesh” (alua xal odpxa Eph 6 12). 
[On the other hand, this variation may have bearing on the discussion of the Pauline 
authorship of Ephesians. D. N. F.] q 

1° Cf. my Hebrew paper in Hadoar (New York: 25 Kislev, 5710=Dec. 14, 1950), 
pp. 159-63, where I have dealt at length with this problem (Israel — Jews). Cf. also, 
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for biblical and post-biblical literature alike until late into the Middle 
Ages. There are only minor differences between the Bible and mishnaic 
literature. In the former, ‘‘Israel’’ designates the people as a whole; 
individuals are ‘children of Israel’ (Sx 122). In the latter, the term 
“TIsrael”’ may be used for both the people and the individual. 

2. Corresponding to this specific name for the Jewish People (Sx), 
and their Land (bx7w yr), we have a parallel usage with regard to for- 
eign people: Gentile(s) — édvixds, vixol, ra a designation foreign 
to Aramaic but familiar in Hebrew, being an accurate translation of the 
old collective noun ) which in the later language (“‘Mishnaic’’) had a 
singular meaning.” In Aramaic the designation which most closely 
approximates Hebrew "3, is 13 in the sing., and 23 in the 
pl.,3 but this is far removed from the Vorlage of the Greek. It is 
especially clear in the plural ra @vyn, which is exactly equivalent to 
o. It is for this reason that Mark, whose vernacular was Aramaic, 
has instead of a ‘“‘Gentile woman,” a Greek one (‘EAAnvis). 

3. In Matt 15 21, we read: ‘Jesus... departed into the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon; and behold a Canaanite woman (yuv} xavavaia) came 
out to ask mercy for her ‘‘devil-vexed’’ daughter. ‘“‘Canaanite” is a 
term commonly used in Hebrew for ‘‘Phoenician,”’ but not in any other 
language."* In Aramaic or in Greek it is simply devoid of meaning. It is 
only because of the meticulous fidelity of the present text of Matthew 
that we are left with this Hebrew ‘‘memorial.’’ How a Greek writer 
would normally render this alien term is to be seen in the parallel passage 
of Mark (7 26): ‘EAAnvis, Zupogowixiooa tH yéver, ‘‘a Greek woman, 
a Syro-Phoenician by birth.’’ The Hebrew term (nm — »2y29) denotes both 
a Gentile and an inhabitant of the Phoenician Coast. In Greek such a 
term must be defined more extensively, and this is what Mark did; 
hence his cumbersome expression. 


Ben-David, op2n pwd ww xapon pwd (Tel-Aviv, 1951), who has reached the same con- 
clusions. 

1 “Use not vain repetition as the heathen (of é3vxoi) do” (67). ‘For after all 
these things do the Gentiles (ra é3vn) seek"’ (6 32). ‘‘Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles” (€9v@v; 10 6). ‘And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, 
for a testimony against them and the Gentiles” (xal rois édveoww; 1018). “Let him 
be unto them as an heathen man’”’ (6 édyixds; 18 17). 

% Acts (13 46, 48, 145, 21 21, 2617) and Romans (3 29, etc.) have the plural (ra 
édyn) but not the singular which characterizes the Hebrew expression. The use of "1 
is to be compared with that of pax oy. In both the singular originates in an older 
collective noun. 

3 Cf. Bereshit Rabba vii: 79 ION 7225 "NN ON; Joma 71b 
abwd similarly in the Aramaic Targums to the Pentateuch (Targ. Jerush. 
to Gen 20 4; Deut 29 21) and the Prophets (I Kings 8 41; Ezek 44 9) as an equivalent to 

4 Cf. my paper y’n pr in the American Jews’ Yearbook (Hebrew), X-XI (1949), 
43-64 where I dealt with the problem of in the Bible. 
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4. Another significant usage is the combined term, ‘‘flesh-and-blood”’ 
(oapé xai aiua) for a “human being.” This expression is quite common 
in Mishnaic Hebrew (in the Talmud — B. Tmura xxi, 2 it is taken as 
one word), but altogether unknown in Aramaic or any other language. 
In the present text of Matthew this expression, it is true, occurs only 
once (1617: aia obk cor GAN’ 6 pov). 
But, as already observed by commentators's (and rightly so translated 
into Hebrew by Fr. Delitzsch) it lies behind the odd expression (18 23; 
and cf. 22 2): pwios Backes, ‘‘a man-king,”’ representing in Greek 
fashion the common expression in talmudic literature: “a 
king of flesh-and-blood” which goes back to the early tannaitic period." 
Morever, its occurrence in the parables of Matthew is characteristically 
hebraic. As already observed, the preambles to the parables: ‘Quouwdn 
(13 24, 18 23, 22 2); duota éorev (13 31, 201); duouwnoerar (251) are 
identical with the midrashic expression 717 139m 705. But, perhaps, 
more important is the very fact that there are no king-parables at all 
in Aramaic. In his Kémigsvergleichnisse des Midrasch (Breslau, 1903), 
Ziegler assembled about 850 such parables, all in Hebrew. This is perhaps 
the very reason why Mark who wrote Greek, but evidently spoke 
Aramaic, did not include any king-parables. 

5-6. Two other instances which attest to the Hebrew origin of 
Matthew are the compounds: obpavar, “kingdom of the 
heavens” (sic!), and, marnp pov 6 Tots ovpavots, (or: Our) 
father who is in the heavens” (!). Both are very frequent in Matthew: 
the first of these occurs 32 times, the other 20 times, or more.'? In the 
other gospels they are virtually non-existent.'* The two phrases using 
the word “heavens” are characteristically hebraic'? but do not occur in 
any other language.”° It is only in Hebrew that the word ony assumed a 


1s So e. g. Allen, op. cit., ad 18 23. 

16 So R. Johanan b. Zakkai (second half of the 1st century c. E.): “What is this 
like? A king of flesh-and-blood who was betrothed to a woman....” (Tosefta Baba 
Kama vii.2); and R. Gamaliel (at the end of the 1st cent.): ‘‘What is this like? A king 
of flesh-and-blood who has one son....’’ (Avoda Zara 54b). All the passages are in 
Hebrew. 

17 Were we to reckon with the shortened phrases, as: ‘“‘Our father, your father,”’ 
etc., then the number would increase to 30 or more. Cf. Allen, op. cit., pp. Ixvii ff. 

18 In Mark the use of the plural is attested in 11 25-26 in a passage corresponding 
to Matt 6 14-15 which comments on the prayer, ‘Our Father.” ; 

19 Cf. e. g. the talmudic passages: ‘I won’t obey you even for an hour to suspend 
the yoke of the kingdom of heaven’’ (M. Berachot ii.5); ‘‘In order that he should take 
on himself first the yoke of the kingdom of heaven” (ibid., ii.2); ‘“‘The ear that 
heard on the mountain of Sinai: ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me’ and yet has 
broken off the yoke of the kingdom of heaven and taken on that of flesh-and-blood, 
should be bored (R. Johanan b. Zakkai; Jer. Kiddushin i.59d). 

20 Cf. the Concordance of Rabbi Kossovsky to the Babylonian Talmud (Vol. 1). The 
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transcendental connotation in fixed constructions, as: nov mabn “king- 
dom of heaven’; “fear of heaven’; “judgment of 
heaven”; AMD, “execution by heaven’; war, ‘our 
father who is in heaven’’; tc. These constructions are relatively old; 
o’Dw NND was used by Antigonos of Socho (The Sayings of the Fathers 
i, 3) a pupil of Simon the Just (in the middle or in the latter half of the 
3rd cent., B. c.): “And let the fear of heaven be upon you.” This 
usage also occurs in I Maccabees (3 18, 50, 4 10, 25, 55), which as a rule 
avoids any divine name (cf. 7 37, 41, 16 3).22_ The very fact that the word 
for “heaven” in the Greek Matthew is always written in the plural? 
is another striking example of a very literal translation from Hebrew. 
On the other hand, in passages where Matthew has ‘‘kingdor: cf heaven,” 
Mark and Luke use ‘“‘kingdom of God’’ —a phrase quite unknown in 
Hebrew, and equally foreign to Matthew.*4 

7. It is only trom Mishnaic:Hebrew that we are able to elucidate the 
obscure passage, Matt 28 1, which has long been misunderstood. Here 
we have: caBBatwr TH éripwoxoton eis uiav caBBatwy ‘In the 
end of the sabbath as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
came Mary the Magdalene and the other Mary” (lit.: “Late [of] sabbath 
in the lightening [dawning] to the first of sabbath...”’). In the way it 
is translated and expounded, this passage makes no sense whatever, 
since the two phrases (“‘late in the sabbath” and “‘as it began to dawn’’) 
are mutually exclusive.’s 

It is oniy when one turns to Mishnaic Hebrew that the puzzle is 
solved. Following the Greek strictly we may render as follows: »%x193 


expression is found in Aramaic only in the prayer of Kaddish: wova7 pmax op. 
In Berachot 58b we have an Aramaic expression: xy’p17 But 
this phrase does not have ony (spy) which must have been used in Matthew nor does 
it have the specific connotation of huliness. 

For this chronology cf. my Hebrew paper (on the Book of Ben-Sira) in myns 
(Jerusalem) VI, 90-91. Also Dorot Harishonim (Heb.) I, 3, 162. 

22 Cf. the paper in Hadoar (n. 10), pp. 161-62. 

23 A usage found only twice in the LXX, once in Chronicles and again in Wisd. of 
Sol. 9 16. 

24 In most passages where this phraseology appears in Matthew, it is very doubtful. 
In 6 33 most versions lack the word “God.” In 19 24, “God” is only to be found in B 
(other versions have kingdom of heaven); cf. Allen, op. cit., pp. xvii ff. The use of ‘‘God”’ 
in 12 28, may be influenced by the ‘Spirit of God” in the same verse. On the other 
hand it is clear that 21 43 is a later addition. The passage 21 33-42 is paralleled by Mark 
12 1-11, except for Matt 21 43. This verse in fact is contrary to the whole tenor of the 
parable, since Jesus is here attacking the leaders of the people but not the Jewish people 
as a whole. The verse also stands in direct contrast to the basic pattern of the whole 
book (cf. nn. 6 and 7). Matt 21 31 alone remains; perhaps here also the original reading 
was merely “kingdom’”’? 

2s Fr. Delitzsch in his Hebrew translation of the NT avoids the difficulty by adding 
at the beginning of the verse (nav 
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nava (or: pertd) anxb ne .naw. This is good Mishnaic Hebrew, and 
would have been understood by anyone who used the language. The 
second clause (nawa ‘xd “nx “at the light [dawning] to...’’) is supple- 
mentary to and defines more precisely the time indicated by the first; 
“in is a technical name for the might before the next day (since according 
to Hebrew time-reckoning the night precedes the day) a usage well 
attested in the Mishnah: e. g. nx (Pes. i, 1), 
“At the light [dawn] to the 14th (day of Nisan) one is to search for 
leavened bread”’ (in order to eliminate it before the Passover i. e., on 
the night preceding the 14th of Nisan). This is especially clear in another 
“R. Yehuda says: ‘One should search in the light of the 14th and in the 
14th morning.’’’ The same expression occurs in Tractate Sanhedrin 
(70b): may ad pdiy pe, “They (the members of the council for 
intercalation) should not go up (into the upper chamber, for consultation) 
but in the light of its intercalation.’’ The expression is an old one, and . 
already in the Gemara there is a discussion about the exact meaning and 
origin of this strange usage: “‘light’’ is an euphemistic surrogate for 
“night.”” Thus the passage in Matthew is made clear: Matthew unlike 
Mark (and Luke) fixes the time of the visit to the sepulcher at night 
immediately after the sabbath had ended. It was only as a result of 
misunderstanding Mishnaic Hebrew 1x which was apparently taken to 
mean “light, morning,”’ that Mark talked of two different times: at the 
end of the sabbath (the two Marys bought spices) and, on Sunday 
morning (they went out to the sepulcher).” 

Aramaic has (besides two words for ‘“‘night’’: and 
The first of these denotes the night after the day not before it, cf. snxa- 
(Ber. 3b); 125 (Sab. 117b). On ‘the other hand, 
‘723 is an euphemistic expression for night, resembling the Hebrew “nx, 
and also like nx designates the night before the next morning: cf. xn7K83 
(Pes. 4a). Unlike the Hebrew x, however, it is 
combined with the following noun in a simple genitive construction, 
either with or without —7 (as shown in the examples cited) but not with 
-b. Thus the phrase in Matthew which retains els =) after 77 éxigwo- 
kovon (=) is only further evidence of its Hebrew origin. 


%6 A. Geiger, ZDMG, VII, 365-66, and others have pointed out that this usage is 
not Greek in origin. But these scholars generally confuse the Hebrew expression with 
the Aramaic. Luke has a similar terminology (kal jyépa jv mapacKeuns Kal 
émégwoxev) though the story of Luke here depends on Mark (as is evident from the date 
and the tale of the spices). Luke changes only the time of the purchase of the spices 
from sabbath evening (when shops are closed . . .) to the eve of sabbath. On the other 
hand Mark (16 2) seems to have misunderstood Mishnaic Hebrew 718 to mean “‘day- 
light,’”’ and so transferred the visit to the sepulcher to Sunday. 
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Thus far the phrases and compounds cited bear unmistakably the 
stamp of current usage, and are to be explained as examples of Mishnaic 
Hebrew. Yet there are in Matthew a few other expressions which are 
not ‘‘Mishnaic,” but reflect the special idiom of Biblical Hebrew. They 
may nevertheless — whether by their special ‘‘modern’’ connotation or 
by their independence of any specifically Biblical phraseology — bear 
witness to the Hebrew character of the original text. 

8. In Matt 12 42 the queen of the Biblical ‘‘land of Sheba” is called 
simply: ‘“‘queen of south,” vérov).27 Modern scholarship 
(Wellhausen) has already taken notice of this peculiar expression. Yet 
its genuine derivation has been blurred by the indefinite phrase ‘‘a 
Semitic expression.” The truth is that neither in Greek nor in Aramaic 
could the term for “‘south’’ be used as an equivalent of Sheba. It is only 
in Hebrew that the archaic biblical name for south }2°n (*y7s&) acquired in 
time this specific meaning (paralleling thereby the Arabic ‘‘Yemen’’). 
In Jewish Aramaic (unlike the Syriac Peshitta) this word does not exist 
at all; everywhere that the Bible has jon, the Aramaic Targums have 
instead NDI. 

9. Another biblical expression occurs in Matt 23 2: "Eal rns Mwioéws 
kavdédpas éxadioay of ypaupareis of gapicaior, ‘The scribes and 
the Pharisees sit (were in session) in Moses’ seat.’’ From the context 
it is clear that something has happened to this passage. Since Jesus is 
personally attacking the Pharisees he could hardly have used the past 
tense (€xadicav) in speaking of them. To say (with Allen) that the 
author has suddenly intervened and is writing ‘‘from his own standpoint” 
is quite meaningless and contrary to all usage. The actual cause of the 
confusion in tenses is the underlying Hebrew expression, which for some 
reason was misunderstood by the Greek translator. The word in ques- 
tion was written in all likelihood 1a, to be read (as is usual in biblical 
and semi-biblical phraseology) as a frequentative imperfect 13%; but 
the translator rendered it (perhaps, intentionally) as the perfect 33%. In 
Aramaic the ordinary way to express a habitual action or continuance of 
state is rendered by the participle (3M?) and this cannot have been 
mistaken for the perfect (13°N?). 

The passages dealt with above derive both from the Sayings (the 
so-called ‘‘Logia’’), these forming the majority (Nos. 1, 4, 5-6, 8, 9), 
and from the narrative framework (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7). Hence, we may 
conclude that the book as a whole, excluding some later accretions 
(cf. nn. 7 and 24), and not just the ‘“Logia,”’ rests upon a Hebrew 
substratum. 

It is true that for decades scholars have been trying to demonstrate 
the existence of an Aramaic substratum of the gospels in general, in- 


27 Luke 11 31 here copies Matthew. 
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cluding Matthew. Yet an examination of their arguments shows that 
not a single case supports this contention as regards Matthew.?* On the 
contrary, Matthew is replete with Hebrew phrases: e. g., ‘Paxd (5 22) 
and ‘PaBBei (23 7 26 49) are good Mishnaic Hebrew. As already pointed 
out, this gospel, unlike the others, which in general are addressed to the 
external world, is always directed at a Jewish audience. The author 
bitterly attacks the Pharisees, whom he rightly assumes to be the leaders 
of the masses, but from within. He dismisses any apostolic ‘mission to 
Gentiles (‘‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel’). 
Gentiles are — according to him —- dogs not deemed fit to eat of the 
bread of the “‘sons.’’ The Law will abide forever and not even a “‘tittle’’ 
of an iota?® (ay bw ip) “will pass’; and whoever breaks one of the 
“least”? commandments ‘‘will be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven”’ (5 17-19). 

The book as a whole seems to be written as a counterpoise to 
the Books of Moses. Jesus’ birth like that of Moses (according to 


28 Two arguments which seem to be decisive, will suffice for our contention. In 
Matt 14 12 we have the story of the burial of the body of John; and immediately after- 
wards: “‘And they went and told Jesus. When Jesus heard of it, he departed thence by 
ship into a desert place apart.” In Mark 6 30, after the tale of the burial, the story has: 
“And the apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus and told him all things, 
both what they had done, and what they had taught. And he said unto them: Come ye 
yourselves apart unto a desert place and rest a while; for there were many coming and 
going, and they had no leisure so much as fo eat." Then follows the statement about the 
departure into the desert. According to Torrey (JBL, 1935, pp. 24f.) the passage 
lacking in Matthew had dropped out because of homoioteleuton in the Aramaic original 
b> ab mm with, xd) pty pnd mn If we assume that Torrey is essentially correct, 
the omission can better be explained by the existence of a (Mishnaic) Hebrew original: 
15 Gm) and $2515 (ew ond dr). It must be added that in Mishnaic the 
infinitive is always >>) and not 512x$ as in Biblical Hebrew. 

Another argument was put forward by A. Meyer and Perles (cf. Black, op. cit., 
p. 146). In Matt 7 6 we have: ‘‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine.” These scholars contended that the parallelism of “holy"’ 
to “pearls” is farfetched, and so supposed that the “original” Aramaic had = ring 
(misunderstood by the translator as xwnp=holiness). But a “ring” can hardly be 
contrasted to “dogs.” The truth is that we have here two antithetic similes, both based 
on biblical sayings. The first isan adaptation of Prov 11 22 (‘‘A jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout”): Pearls obviously do not beloig with swine which roll in:the mire. In like 
manner “holy”’ and “‘dogs”’ are contrasted in Exod 22 20: ‘‘And ye shail be holy men unto 
me: neither shall ye eat any flesh that is torn of beasts (Heb. 7p 49) in the field; ye shall 
cast it to the dogs.”” That is to say: One may cast to the dogs “torn flesh” (np H 73) 
but not “holy flesh,” (wtp 13; cf. Hag 2 12) which is brought as an offering. 

Apropos, from Tal. Sabbath 116b, one cannot infer the existence of an Aramaic 
gospel since the whole passage is cast in Aramaic. 

29 This must no doubt be the original expression behind the phrase in Matthew as 
it is still the standard one in Hebrew. [The phrase in Matthew is to be understood as, 
“‘Not a yodh or the ‘tittle’ (of a yodh) ....” (i. e., Ww). D.N. F.] 
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Aggadic sources) was foretold by magicians, i. e., astrologers.3° Like 
Pharaoh on the eve of Moses’ birth, so Herod at the time of 
Jesus’ birth commanded the execution of children (Matt 2 16, cf. 
Exod 1 16). Jesus, like Moses, was called out of Egypt and like Moses 
the divine Spirit descended upon him. He too fasted for forty days in 
the wilderness, went up a mountain, preached his sermons in five divisions 
(as against the five books of the Pentateuch), and performed ten miracles 
(as against the ten plagues in Egypt). Moreover both the sayings and 
the stories are arranged according to “holy” numbers (which may be 
traced to biblical phraseology) 3, 5, 7, 10 (cf. the Special Introductions 
to Matthew). Under the circumstances, it seems altogether probable 
that such a book would have been written in the literary language current 
at this time in Palestinian circles (as one should also infer from the vast 
mishnaic literature belonging ‘mainly to this epoch). Nor should we 
overlook the testimony of Papias and the Church Fathers to the effect 
that there was a Hebrew gospel. The Church Fathers even cite Hebrew 
expressions ,7ND),3" and this evidence cannot be dismissed 
lightly.s* Moreover (as already observed by the Church Fathers) the 
factual citations from the OT in Matthew are derived (for the most part) 
from the Hebrew Bible (and not from the LX X). And even those which 
resemble the LX X do not demonstrate direct dependence on the Greek 
text, as we know from the Qumran discoveries of Hebrew texts of 
Septuagintal type. 

Taking into account all the evidence adduced, one can assert that 
the original language behind the Gospel of Matthew was Hebrew: 
presumably a mixture of Biblical and Mishnaic, with an inclination to 
the former (cf. 13%) as usual with sectarians who set their new writings 
on a level with those of the Law and the Prophets. The name of the book 
was apparently (as may be inferred from the statements of Papias): 
yw 37 (or the like). The Hebrew 137 like the Greek Adyta connotes 
both sayings and stories. In fact it is hardly credible that there ever 
existed a separate collection of Sayings and Parables only. Jesus was 
not a wise man (in the sense of Ben Sira). The extraordinary value 
attributed to him by his disciples derived from his personal deeds and 
death; these betokened to them his genius. In fact,at the time Papias 


3¢ So Shemoth Rabba i.22; and Josephus Antig. 11.9.2, §§ 205-6. 
3 Waitz (apud Henecke, p. 19) tries to eliminate this evidence. But cf. Black, 
op. cit., p. 149; and Talmud Sota 48b: ‘‘R. Eliezer the Great says: ‘One who has bread 
in his basket and says: what shall I eat tomorrow (anv) is one of little faith.’ ” 

32 For the sake of curiosity I mention the explanation given by Waitz for the forma- 
tion of a Hebrew (according to him, Aramaic) gospel of the Nazarenes. These used 
Greek as the only vernacular even when living in Jerusalem (!). Only after the fall of 
Bar Kokhba when Jewry seemed to be wiped out, the Nazarenes at Beroea out of pity . 
for their brethren translated the Greek gospel into Aramaic. 
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wrote, the canonical Matthew must already have been in circulation. 
Luke also spoke about “‘things’’ to which there were ‘‘eyewitnesses” 
(1 1-2).344 The Pentateuch with its combination of instructive and his- 
torical material in a unit must have served as an example. 


II. JosEpHUS 


Another commonplace which can be discovered in nearly every paper 
or book dealing with that period, is that Josephus wrote (cf. above) and 
spoke Aramaic.35 Moreover, it seems that it was precisely he, by his 
citations of Aramaic terms, who caused scholars to cling with such 
tenacity to the hypothesis that Aramaic was the only spoken language in 
Jewish Palestine. It is undoubtedly because of these citations that even 
when Josephus mentions ‘‘Hebrew”’ as having been spoken by himself, 
this is interpreted as actually denoting the current Aramaic dialect. 

Yet it is clear that this contention, in spite of its apparent reliance on 
Josephus, is devoid of any real foundation. An investigation into the 
writings of Josephus demonstrates beyond doubt that whenever Josephus 
mentions yA@rra ‘EBpaiwyv, ‘EBpaiwy etc., he always means 
“Hebrew” and no other language. 

1. Antiquitates Judaicae Proem. 2.5: wé\\er yap weprétey 
THY Tap’ huiv apxaodoyiay xal [rhv] tov éx 
‘EBpak@v ped npunvevpévny ypaupatwyr, ‘For it will embrace our 
entire ancient history and political constitution, translated from the 
Hebrew records.”3* The Hebrew records are naturally the Bible. 

2. Ant. 1.1 § 33: TOV KaTa 
G&youev THY Nuépayv caBBara. dndot 
dvaravowy xara ‘EBpaiwy dradexrov tobvoyua, ‘For which reason 
we also pass this day in repose from toil and call it the sabbath, a word 
which in the Hebrew language means “‘rest.’’ Josephus derives, as had 


33 Cf. A. Jiilicher, RE fiir Protest. Theologie und Kirche, Bd XII, s. v. Matthaus: 
“Allein dass diese zur Zeit des Papias von jedermann iibersetzten und in die griechische 
Welt eingefiihrten Spriiche alsbald so véllig verschwunden sein sollten, dass keiner der 
Spatern, schon Irenaus und Clemens nichts mehr von ihnen, sei es auch nur durch 
Horensagen, wissen, dass jeder wie selbstverstandlich die Ausserung des Papias auf das 
ganze heutige Mt. Evangelium bezieht ... ist eine ungeheuerliche Annahme und eine 
unbefangene Exegese wird es ebenso ablehnen ... .” 

34 Apropos, it should be mentioned that the portrayal of Zacharias and his wife is 
modeled on that of Tobit. Like Tobit, Zach. wants to call his son by his own name 
(which as may be inferred from biblical and talmudic sources was unusual in Jewish 
circles), and like Tobit he became blinded temporarily. 

3s Black, e. g., writes simply: ‘‘Josephus’ Jewish War in its original Aramaic” 
(op. cit., p. 16). 

36 Translations by Thackeray and Marcus (Loeb Classics). 
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the Bible, the word sabbath from the Hebrew naw. In Aramaic the verb 
nav does not exist. Aramaic translators use instead: m. 

3. Ant. 1.2 § 34: 6 5’ &vdpwros obros “Adapos onuaiver 
rovTo Kara yA@rray Tiv ‘EBpalwy muppov, “Now this man was 
called Adam which in Hebrew signifies ‘red.’’’ Thus Josephus derives 
from ‘red.’ In Aramaic “red” is expressed by xpoio; there is 
no root o7& in this language. 

4. Ant. 1.2 § 36: éooa kad’ ‘EBpaiwy xadeirar 
“In the Hebrew tongue woman is called essa.’’ Josephus is here trans- 
literating the Hebrew In Aramaic “woman’”’ is xnn[3]X. 

5. Ant. 1.20.2 § 333: éxéNevé re xadeiv abréov 'lopandov. onuaiver 
xara Thv ‘EBpaiwy yA@rray Tov ayyédy, ‘He 
moreover bade him to take the name of Israel, which in the Hebrew 
tongue denotes the opponent of an angel of God.’’ Josephus renders 
here the Hebrew onde oy mw °3 (Gen 32 29), “For you strove with 
God.” 

6. Ant. V.2.2 § 121: "AdwuteBéxw . . . 7d TovTO onualve 
ZeBexnvav xbpros’ ddwvl yap tp ‘EBpalwy duadéxtw xipios yiverat, 
“‘Adonizebek — this name signifies ‘Lord of the Zebekénians,” for adéni 
in the speech of the Hebrews means ‘lord.’”” In Aramaic “‘lord’’ is x7. 

7. Ant. X.1.2 § 8: ravra rov ‘Pawaxnv éBpatori \éyorra, Tins yap 
yAwrrns elxev éurreipws 6 EXtaxlas goBotpevos 7d mAnOos 
éraxovoay eis tapaxnyv éuréon ovptotl “As Ramp- 
sakes spoke these words in Hebrew, with which language he was familiar, 
Eliakias was afraid that the people might overhear them and be thrown 
into consternation, and so asked him to speak in the ‘Syrian’ (= Aramaic) 
language.” 

Thus conforms to (Jewish of II Kings 
18 26, and consequently to “Hebrew,” while to (Aramaic) 
of that passage. In fact: “‘Syriac’’—in Mishnaic Hebrew: mp0 — 
was the name by which Aramaic came to be known then (or perhaps 
already since the Hellenistic period) in Palestine and elsewhere. Thus we 
have in the Talmud: pwd w como pwd 729 
many pw w (B. K. 82b), ‘Rabbi (at the beginning of the 3rd cent. c. E.) 
says: In the land of Israel why (should one use) the Syrian language? 
either the holy tongue or the Greek language.’”’ On the other hard R. 
Johanan (in the latter half of the 3rd cent.) pleads the cause of Aramaic: 
WON NIT dp pwd dx (Jer. Sota 7b); 
“Let not the Syrian language be made light by you; it is used in the 
Torah (Gen 31 47), and in the Prophets (Jer 10 11) and in the Hagiog- 
rapha (Daniel, Ezra), i. e. in all three parts of the Hebrew Bible.” As 
is known, ouptori (Syrian) is precisely the name used by the LXX for 
Aramaic: ‘‘ ‘Syria’ and ‘Syrian’ being the Greek names for ‘Aram’ and 
‘Aramaean,’ or ‘Aramaic’ ’’ (Thackeray). 
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8. Ant. XII.2.1 § 15: doxet yap elvar rH Dupiwy 
Ypaupatwv éugephs 6 xapaxtyp abray duotay abrois 
amnxetv, lddrporov elvar ‘For, he said, though 
their script seemed to be similar to the peculiar Syrian writing, and their 
language to sound like the other, it was, as it happened, of a distinct 
type.”’ The subject dealt with is the Hebrew Bible and particularly the 
Law. Thus the distinction drawn by Josephus between “Hebrew” and 
“Aramaic,” being clear and unequivocal, must needs be decisive in the 
discussion of the actual meaning of ‘‘Hebrew”’ at this period, at least as 
regards the writings of Josephus himself. 

Thus it can be taken for granted that when Josephus talks (Bellum 
Judaicum V1.2.1 § 96) about a speech he delivered by the command of 
the emperor in Hebrew: — ’Iwonmos ws av ein un T@ "Iwavvp pdvor 
GAG Kai Tots év oras Ta TE TOV Kaicapos dunyyedrev 
éBpaifwyr,) “Standing so that his werds might reach the ears not only 
of John but also of the multitude, (he) delivered Caesar’s message in 
Hebrew”’ — he means precisely what he says: Hebrew and not Syrian.37 
Hebrew then was not only the language of the literary circles or of the 
learned few; it was also the language of the ‘“‘multitude”’ of Jerusalem, 
the vernacular. Consequently, Josephus’ statement that prior to the 
Greek version of the War, he composed one in the “‘ancestral language”’ 
(TH marpiw yAwoon), can only mean that at first the work was written 
in Hebrew. Naturally, one cannot attach a random meaning to an 
ordinary expression like this. Josephus uses the same expression else- 
where (Bell. Jud. V1.10.1 § 438) in explaining the name px °D$p as 
“righteous king” (6 matpiw yAwoon kAnvdels dixaos). Con- 
sequently, ‘EBpatori in Josephus means precisely what it meant to the 
grandson of Ben Sira: the language of the Bible and Ben Sira — ob yap 
igodvvauet év éavrois ‘EBpaoti deyoueva xal bray 
eis érépav yAwooar, ‘‘For the things spoken in Hebrew have not the 
same force when they are translated into another tongue.” 

It is true that Josephus sometimes cites words and names in their 
Aramaic form, as: Diglat (AvyAa#) for Tigris (1.1.3 § 39), Pascha (laoxa 
11.14.6 § 313), Chaanaias (iepedor.... ods yxaavaias xadovor) for 
priests, (Ch)anarabachés [x]avapaBapxns for highpriest (III.7.1 § 151), 
Chethon (IIJ.17.2 § 153) for linen; Asartha (III.10.6 § 252) for Pente- 
cost. But even discounting a natural inclination on the part of Josephus 
to use the Aramaic forms as being more adaptable to the special trans- 
literation he chose for his Greek readers (both languages making use of 
vowel-endings), one must bear in mind, that except for Diglat, which he 
expounds from the Hebrew,?8 all the words cited are those used in the 


37 Stressed rightly by Birkeland, The Language of Jesus (1954), p. 13. 
38 In a letter from Ch. Yalon, he maintains that Josephus used both languages. As 
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temple service. And it is precisely here (as we may infer from Mishnah 
Shekalim v.3, vi.5) that the usage of Aramaic was prevalent, continuing 
thereby an old tradition from the Persian period, when Aramaic was the 
official language. And the needs of the masses, who streamed to Jeru- 
salem from the Oriental countries at every holiday may be the reason 
for its retention. A word like bay, which was no longer in use, he cited 
in the Hebrew form adding that it is so called by the Hebrews (kadeirat 
trav ‘EBpalwy ... iwBndos II1.12.3 § 282). What is \really decisive 
is that Josephus never said of any of the words cited in their Aramaic 
form, that they were Hebrew. On the contrary: of 9m the Aramaic 
equivalent (in the Targums) to the biblical wan he expressly says 
(I11.17.2 § 156) that ‘“‘we have learnt from the Babylonians to call it 
hemian; so is it designated among them” (eis 5€ rapa BaBvAwviwy 
éulay abriy Kadovper).39 


III. Tatmupic EvIpENCE 


We turn now to Hebrew proper — the language of the mishnaic and 
post-mishnaic literature, — to discover precisely what the scholars of 
the Talmud understood by the expression, ‘‘Hebrew.”” A few examples 
will suffice. 

1. M. Yadaim IV.5: ‘The Targum (Aramaic) portions in Ezra and 
Daniel defile the hands (i. e. they possess the same sanctity as any 
Hebrew part of the Holy Writ). But the (original) Targum portions 
which are written (translated) in Hebrew, and the Hebrew ones which 
are written (translated) in the (language of) Targum, and (the old) 
Hebrew script (even the Scriptures) do not defile the hands. One never 
defiles the hands unless one writes in Assyrian (modern Hebrew) script, 
on paper, and with ink.” 

2. Jer. Megillah I, 9 (71b)=Sota VII.2=Midrash Esther IV: “R. 
Jonathan of Beit Gubrin said: ‘Four languages are most suited that the 
world should use them. These are: the foreign language (=Greek) for 
song; Roman (=Latin) for battle; Syrian (Aramaic) for elegy; Hebrew 
for speech. Some say even Assyrian for script.’ 


for Diglat, Josephus quotes the Aramaic form but expounds it from the Hebrew, after 
the fashion of the midrashic explanation (Ber. Rabba 16; Berachot 59b). That is to say, 
he knew the Hebrew name from the Scriptures, but it was the Aramaic form which came 
to be used in Jerusalem because of the Babylonian pilgrims, many of whom must have 
come from the region of the Tigris. Nisibis, apparently the most important Jewish 
settlement at that time in Mesopotamia, was situated on the Khabur near the Tigris. 
Mechoza, another important Jewish center, lay on the Tigris proper, close to Ktesi- 
phon. 

39 Cf. for a similar usage o°b33 pwd .»b23 pwd, with regard to the Babylonian dialect 
of Aramaic, Abot Rabbi Natan, Rec. I.xvii; Rec. II.xii. 
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“Assyrian has a script but no language (since Assyrians spoke 
Aramaic); Hebrew has a language but no script (since the Hebrew 
script in common use was the ‘Assyrian’).”’ 

3. Bereshit Rabba 42.13: “And (he) told Abram the Hebrew” (ay 
Gen 1413) .... R. Yehuda said: ‘Because all the world was on one side 
(7M 73D) and he on the other.’ R. Nehemiah said: ‘Because he was 
descended from the family of Eber (33y).’ The rabbis said: ‘Because he 
came from the Other Side of the River (7737 73yD) and he spoke 
Hebrew i. e. not Aramaic).’” 

4. Tanhuma Shemini V: ‘Said R. Yehuda Ha-Levi s. of Shalom: 
‘In Hebrew it (wine) is called }*; in Aramaic: n.*° 


Like any other language, Mishnaic Hebrew was exposed to the influ- 
ence of the languages current among the surrounding peoples, perhaps 
mainly of Aramaic stock. Yet on the whole, the Mishnaic language as 
much by its peculiar grammatical features as by its specific vocabulary, 
comprises an entity in itself. Though a continuation of the later phases 
of Biblical Hebrew, it was a language of its own. Thus except for a few 
writings intended for a non-Judean public; or deeds traditionally written 
in Aramaic, contemporary literature and even historical documents 
(such as the legends on the coins), were written in Hebrew. It is in this 
language that most of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha were com- 
posed, whether originating from a period prior to party differentiation 
(such as Judith, and Ben Sira) or later with the factions (such as the 
Book of Jubilees). The vast treasures recently discovered at Khirbet 
Qumran, belonging to a single sect isolated from the national and religious 
center — the temple — are a pertinent example of the living force of 
Hebrew. From the bilingual duplicates of some of the books such as the 
Testaments or the non-sectarian Tobit, we may deduce that even books 
formerly considered of Aramaic origin, were really composed in Hebrew. 
Combining these startling disclosures of recent years with the material 
already available in Hebrew and Greek, we can assert with a high degree 
of confidence that ‘‘Hebrew”’ was the only literary language of that time. 
To this alone we can attribute the fact that the new sect of “unlearned 
and ignorant men” (&vd3pwrot aypéuparor xail set out to write 
its main book, intended for its Jewish members, in this language. And 
a Jewish writer who wanted to be read by his Jewish brethren abroad, 
likewise wrote in Hebrew. Moreover, Hebrew was then the main vehicle 


4° On the other hand in Sabbat 115a: ne meray nw pans 
means the Old Hebrew script as in Megilla 81a as regards n’Wwx ="wR ANd. 
Acts 4 13. 
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of speech in Jewish Palestine, or at least in Jerusalem and Judea.” 
Josephus’ speech in Hebrew before the crowded masses in: Jerusalem 
at a time of disorder is decisive evidence (cf. above). It was likewise in 
the ‘Hebrew tongue” that Paul made his defence (rpocegwvnoev TH 
‘EBpaté:).43 In fact Mishnaic Hebrew phraseology left its imprint on 
his writings.“ The idiomatic Hebrew expressions which the author of 
Acts repeatedly attributes to the people of Jerusalem‘ are a clear indica- 
tion of what he thought to be the spoken language of that time. 

We conclude that in the last days of the Second Temple, Hebrew was 
a living language. And it continued to be so seventy years later, though 
the destruction of Jerusalem wreaked terrible havoc among the speakers 
of Hebrew. The correspondence between Bar Kokhba and his generals 
was in Hebrew. The final blow to Hebrew as a spoken language was 
a direct outcome of the disastrous wars of 132-35 c. E. With the fail of 
Beittar and the devastation of Judea, Hebrew lost at one stroke its main 
stronghold. Thus it ceased to be a popular language and became a 
purely scholarly one. The effort of a R. Meir or a R. Yehuda ha-Nasi 
might keep it alive for another generation. But the extermination of the 
people of Judea could not be balanced by these scholarly efforts in far-off 
Galilee with its ‘‘boorish” people. For a time Hebrew continued to live 
in the Beth-Midrash.** But eventually literature and especially belles- 
lettres became the last refuge of Hebrew for the next 1700 years. 


« Decisive evidence for the latter statement, especially with regard to the Judean 
country people is to be found in the talmudic literature. A particularly relevant story 
is that narrated in Nedarim 66b about a Babylonian who married a Jerusalemite woman. 
From the start difficulties beset the couple because the woman was unable to grasp 
her husband's idiom, as they attempted to talk to each other in Aramaic. Later, she 
happened to meet Baba b. Buta, a well-known scholar of the period of Herod the Great; 
as soon as she approached the scholar, she changed over from Aramaic to Hebrew. 
Moreover, according to talmudic statements (Erubin 53), the people of Judea were 
renowned both for their good pronunciation (differentiating between the gutturals x and 
y), and for preserving a refined style resembling biblical phraseology. When a Judean 
was asked about the color of the coat he had for sale, he would answer 757% by rmns 
(which in normal Mishnaic would be ypp *33 by). Cf. further Mishnah Ketubot 
iv.12 and T. B. Yebamot 15b, where it appears that the nain> in Judea proper was 
written in Hebrew (unlike that of Galilee and Jerusalem). 

4 Acts 21 40, 22 2. 

“Cf. n. 9. 

Cf. n. 8. 
«# Cf. M. H. Segal, Massoreth u'bikoreth (Hebrew), pp. 308-9. 
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I 


N RECENT years considerable progress has been made toward solving 

the problems of the unusually obscure passage, I Pet 3 18-22. The 
work of three scholars is particularly noteworthy. 

F. W. Beare in his commentary’ understands the “spirits in prison” 
as the whole generation of mankind that perished in the Flood. The 
phrase may include the fallen angels of whom Enoch speaks, “‘but this 
is far from self-evident.”” He rejects the famous conjecture that the 
name Enoch has dropped out of the text; the reference is to Christ’s 
activity in the underworld in the interval between his death and resur- 
rection. ‘‘It is difficult,” Beare says, ‘‘not to equate the mveduaow ... 
éxnpvéev of this passage with the vexpots ebnyyeAloOn” of 46. But, 
while the passage is not an interpolation, it is ‘in some degree a 
digression ... a violent tour de force.” 

In the exhaustive monograph of Bo Reicke the ‘disobedient spirits”’ 
are identified as primarily the angels who sinned just before the Flood,, 
but the phrase does not exclude the sinful people of that time.? Christ, 
not Enoch, was the one who preached to those in prison, though 
typologically he is represented as the new Enoch. What he proclaimed 
was the Gospel, i.‘e., the secret about himself as the humbly suffering 
and victorious Messiah.’ Reicke quite properly brings out the connection 
between the passage in question and 3 14-17,‘ but he regards 4 1-6 as a 
new passage with somewhat new ideas and content.’ 

E. G. Selwyn rejects the view of Windisch that 3 18-22 is a baptismal 
hymn, though he considers that a hymn on the “harrowing of hell” 
may underlie it; and he correctly remarks that “‘it fits closely into its 
context both before and after.’ He agrees with the view which Reicke 
shortly afterward expressed, that the “spirits in prison” must primarily 
refer to the fallen angels, though they may include the wicked men of 
Noah’s generation. The thought then is that Christ, who had conquered 


*F. W. Beare, The First Epistle of Peter (Oxford, 1947), pp. 144-51. 
2 Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism (Copenhagen, 1946), 
p. 69. 
3 Ibid., pp. 101, 118-20. 4 Ibid., pp. 130 f. 5 Ibid., p. 202. 
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death and sin, proclaimed his victory to those who were in Sheol, or 
perhaps we should say Gehenna.° 

Less satisfactory is his insistence that there is no connection between 
“the dead” of 46 and this passage.’ It is true that the spirits of 3 19 
are definitely defined as ‘‘those who were disobedient’’; therefore ‘‘the 
dead’’ of 46, if they include the righteous dead also, are not necessarily 
identical with them. But Selwyn goes on to say that if the passage 46 
“‘were intended to recall and resume the teaching of the earlier passage, 
it could only be, as suggested by Loisy, in the sense that Christ ‘took 
occasion’ to preach the Gospel to the dead at the time when He made 
proclamation to the imprisoned angels; but there is no need to postulate 
even that much connection between the two passages, since the idea 
contained in I Pet 46 needed no other warrant than the verbum Christi 
in John 5 25.’"8 

This interpretation has two principal difficulties. It breaks the 
connection between the end of chap. 3 and the beginning of chap. 4, 
and it removes the main reason for mentioning the proclamation in the 
prison of Gehenna. It is my contention that Loisy is exactly right. 
If it is the author’s thought that the descensus ad inferos included a 
preaching to all the righteous dead, the organization of the entire passage 
3 13—4 6 becomes perfectly clear. 


II 


In all probability an old formula of faith underlies 3 18-22. Selwyn 
gives I Tim 316 as an example. Reicke suggests parallels in structure 
in I Pet 219-25; Tit 31-8, 2 11-14.9 There is, however, a much closer 
analogy; the second chapter of Philippians employs an ancient hymn 
or kerygmatic statement in a way that recalls the passage in First Peter. 
The chapter begins with an ethical appeal to the Philippians ‘‘to be of 
the same mind.”’ Then in vs. 5 the example of Christ is adduced (rodro 
gppovetre év 6 év "Inood), after which comes the 
great passage on the descent of Christ and his glorification, introduced 
by a relative clause. Finally Paul comes back to his first theme. Let the 
Philippians work out their salvation, for it is God who works in them 
(compare 6 évepya@v év with rotro dpovetre dyiv). This 
means, specifically, that as blameless children of God in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, they must act without grumbling 
and disputes (2 14-16). 


6 E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1946), pp. 195-215, 314-62. 
7 Beare, op. cit., pp. 146 f., takes a contrary view. 

8 Selwyn, op. cit., p. 354. 

9 Reicke, op. cit., pp. 220-27. 
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First Peter proceeds in quite similar fashion. The author’s concern 
is that his readers should behave well in the world. No one is likely to 
harm them if they are zealous for that which is good, but in case they 
should suffer for righteousness they are blessed (3 13-16). It is better 
that one suffer for good doing than for evil doing (3 17). Now he appeals, 
as Paul had done, to the example of Christ as one who had suffered to 
bring the readers to God and who had been put to death in the flesh, 
yet was brought to life in the Spirit (318). At this point, like Paul in 
Philippians, he introduces the kerygma in a relative clause. After the 
kerygma he resumes his exhortation in 4 1, ‘‘Since then Christ has suffered 
in the flesh, arm yourselves with the same mind.’’ The word is évvora 
but the argument is remarkably reminiscent of Phil 2 5; in both cases 
what is called for is the imitation of Christ in his mental attitudes. 
Just as in Philippians, there follows also a mention of the evil surround- 
ings in which the believers live. But the section concludes with state- 
ments about Christ as the coming judge and a proclamation to the 
dead (4 51.). 


III 


It remains to prove that 451. is organically connected with what 
goes before, and particularly with 3 18-22. The evidence is that the 


author proceeds in chiastic fashion. He begins with the example of 
Christ’s passion and resurrection and goes on to a statement of what 
happened in the early days of human history as a type of the present 
salvation. Then he returns, point by point, through the antitype, and 
concludes with a statement of what Christ has accomplished by his 
death and resurrection. This is made clear by the following summary of 
the argument of the passage: 


A. (1) Christ died for sins to bring you to God; 
(2) he was put to death in the flesh but brought to life in the Spirit (3 18) 
B. when he went (wopev@eis) and preached to the spirits in prison (3 19) 
C. who once had been disobedient when God was patient 


D. in the days of Noah during the building of that ark in which a 
few souls were saved through water (3 20). 


D’. The antitype of this is Baptism, which now saves you 


C’. (and this is not just removal of filth from the flesh but allegiance 
to God from a good conscience, i. e., obedience) 


B’. through the resurrection of Jesus Christ (3 21), who is at God’s right hand, 
having gone (xopevels) into heaven where all spirits are subject 
to him (3 22). 


A’. (1) Christ, then, having suffered in the flesh, arm yourself with the same mind. 
You have, indeed, died to sin and are free from it (41f.). 
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Your neighbors wish to have you return to your old life of wickedness (4 3 f.) 
but they will have to render account to the judge (4 5). 


(2) All this explains why proclamation had to be made to the dead. 
Like all other men, they too had to be judged in the flesh but like God (or, in 
accordance with God's will) they live in the Spirit (46). 
Through the death of Christ, in other words, they like you have been brought 
to God. 


The implication of the passage then, is clear. It deals with the 
comprehensive work of Christ in saving ail who will respond to the 
proclaimed word. This embraces those who died under the old covenant. 
The formula which the author quotes referred only to the announcement 
of judgment to the disobedient spirits, and he does not change this; 
but he uses it as an example of Christ’s redemptive work ad inferos. 
Wherever Christ goes he brings both judgment and salvation. 

Chiastic structure is found frequently in the Bible.'® It is an attrac- 
tive literary device and it is also, psychologically, a natural way for an 
argument to proceed. This appears to be one more example of chiasmus. 


'©N. W. Lund, Chiasmus in the New Testament (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1942). 


CRITICAL NOTES 


NEW ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE KURDIAN COLLECTION 


Ten NT MSS have been added to the extensive collection of Mr. Harry Kurdian 
of Wichita, Kansas, since 1953. The descriptive data here presented continue the 
catalogue of sixty items published in four previous numbers of this Journal, and has 
been made possible again through the valued cooperation of the owner. 

The data will also constitute addenda to the recently published catalogue of 
Armenian MSS compiled by Professor Erroll Rhodes of St. Paul’s University, Japan.? 
Rhodes, who began his work in Chicago several years ago in connection with the In- 
ternational Greek NT Critical Apparatus Project, has been spending a leave of absence 
in 1959 touring Europe and the Near East in order to add new materials to his listing 
and to supplement the published data where this is still incomplete because of inacces- 
sibility of information. His valuable compilation will now also make possible and con- 
venient a cross-checking of documents to detect duplicate listing, a distinct probability 
because of the migration of MSS which occurred during the unsettled conditions during 
and following World War II. It is reported, in fact, that Miss Sirarpie Der Nersessian 
is already engaged in this task.3 The interesting and sometimes significant ecclesiastical 
and historical data often found in colophons of Armenian MSS are now being collected 
and issued by S. Xa¢ikian in an Armenian publication.‘ 


61. 4 Gospels / a. D. 1316 / Pchmt / “Polorkir” cursive / 288 fol / 12.6 x 16.4 cm. / 
2 col / 21 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon tables (illum), letter to Carpianus 
(illum) and canon nos. (red) /Chpt and lection nos. / Chap. titles in red / Other 
ornamentation: Decorative frontispieces to Gospels; ornamental caps and introductory 
text in red; 3 evangelist portraits (see below); colored miniature of 3 wise men (see 
Contents); marginal] illumination in red / Binding (damaged): leather / Condition: 
good / Scribe: Simeon (a monk or ecclesiastic) / Place: Trazarg, Cilicia / Contents: 


* JBL, IV (1936), 155-58; LIX (1940), 51-53; LXIV (1945), 531-33; LXXII 
(1953), 115-26. An exhibition of MSS from the Kurdian Collection was held at the 
University of Kansas in December, 1955. 

2 An Annotated List of Armenian NT Manuscripts (Tokyo, 1959). 

3 Miss Der Nersessian recently has published catalogues of Armenian MSS in the 
Case Memorial Library of Hartford (The Hartford Foundation Library Bulletin, No. 19 
[1955]), and in the Chester Beatty Collection in Dublin (The Chester Beatty Library. 
A Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts (Oxford, 1959}). 

4 Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts, XIV Century (Erevan, 1950); XV Century, 
Part I (1400-1450) (Erevan, 1955). The Kurdian items wil! also supplement these 
collections. 
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14v, a finely styled, traversely placed miniature of the three wise men on horseback; 
Portrait of Matt removed; 15v, Headpiece in red; Matt, 15v-88v; 89r-90r, Chap. 
titles to Mark and Preface; 91v, Portrait; 92r, Headpiece; Mark, 92r-136v; 136v, 
brief scribal colophon; Folio missing after 136; 137r-138v, Chap. titles to Luke; 139r, 
Preface; 139v, Portrait; 140v, Headpiece (finely illum); Luke, 140v—219v; 220r, blank; 
220v, Chap. titles to John; 221r, Preface; 221v, Portrait of John (only); 222r, Headpiece, 
John, 222r-286r; 286r-287v, colophon states that the MS was written by the scribe 
Simeon in Trazarg of Cilicia ‘“‘during the Catholicosate of Constantine of Caesarea in 
the reign of Oshin of Armenia. While writing this MS in the monastery of Trazarg 
there came to me a brother dear as my soul to me by the name of Hagop, and from me, 
the sinful one, he begged this holy gospel because he did not have a gospel in his church. 
And I gave it to him without receiving any money (silver). So it will remain in his 
church of St. Simeon as an unfailing lamp.” (The usual prayers follow) ‘Forgive me 
the grammar of this writing and the errors, because writing is not my art, and I suffer 
from many ailments. And I wrote this only as a memorial’, 289r--v, colophons of later 
receivers / Text: Matt omits 11 26; omits 163; Mark reads “son of God”’ (1 1); “Isaiah” 
(12), but marked doubtful, and ‘‘prophets” given in margin; ends at 16 8; Luke reads 
22 43 .; John omits 54; reads 7 53-8 11. 


62. Gospel of Luke (frag.) / 11 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 1 fol cut in half and bound in 
front and back of a Gospels MS of a. p. 1316 (Kurdian Coll. No. 61) / Original size 
ca. 24 x 33.5 cm. /2 col /20 lines / Eusebian canon nos. / Contents: Luke 7 1-14 
(Baordfovrtes). 

63. 4 Gospels / a. p. 1498-1501 / Paper / Cursive / 312 fol / 10 x 15.2 cm. /2 col / 
20 lines / Eusebian canon nos. / lection nos. / Illumination: Marginal illum, caps, 
introductory text and lection nos. in reddish brown; decorative frontispieces to Gospels 
in primitive style / Binding: Modern Italian (leather) / Condition: good; some lacunae 
(see Contents) / Scribe: Deacon Azariah / Place: the church of ‘‘Radas” / Contents: 
Lacuna at beginning / ir, Matt begins at 614 (agpoe); 67v / 68r, Preface to Mark; 
Scribe’s name; 69r—v, a later colophon dated 1617; Leaf missing between 69-70; 70r, 
Headpiece (light brown); Mark, 70r—133r; 133r, col 2, Colophon in red letters: ‘read 
during Ascension”; 133r-v, Preface to Luke; 134r-136r, Chap. titles; 136r, scribal 
colophon dated 1498: ‘Please remember Deacon Azariah, etc.;”’ Leaf missing; 139r, 
Headpiece blank; Luke, 139r-237v; 237v, scribal name colophon; 238r, Preface to 
John; 238r-v, Chap. titles; 238v, erased colophon; 239r, Headpiece; John, 239r--309r; 
309v, colophon of a later receiver; 310r, scribal colophon dated 1501; 311r, colophon; 
311v, colophon dated 1522. Text: Matt omits 11 26 and 163; Mark reads “son of God”’ 
(11); “prophets” (12), and 16 9-20; Luke reads 22 43 f.; John reads 5 4; 7 53-8 11. 


64. Gospel of Luke (frag.) / ca. 12 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 1 fol / Orig. size ca. 22.8 x 
30.4 cm. (now ca. 1/4 extant) / 10 lines (of orig. ca. 20) / 2 col / In back binding of a 
MS of the Gospels of 15th C. (Kurdian Armenian MS No. 63) / Contents: Recto, 
Luke 2 (woAAGv) — 2 36 (’Aonp); Verso, 3 46-47 (abrod). 


65. 4 Gospels / a. D. 1439 / Paper / Cursive / 376 fol / 14 x 18.4 cm. / 2 col / 17 lines / 
Eusebian canon table (illum) and nos. and letter to Carpianus (illum) / Quire s’g- 
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natures / Chap. and lection nos. / Other illum: Multicolor headpieces and marginal 
decoration; Evangelist portraits; caps and introductory text in red. Illum is in excellent 
style / Binding: Original binding (leather on wood) / Condition: excellent / Scribe: 
Krikor (Gregory) / Place: Monastery of Arkelan / History: Used by Arakel of Tabris, 
‘an Armenian historian of the 17th cen. / Contents: 1r, letter to Carpianus; 1v-—2r, 
blank; 2v-8r, Canon tables, but 4v, 5r, 7v, 8r blank; 8v, fine portrait of Matt; 9r, 
Headpiece; Matt, 9r-108r; 108r—-v, blank; 109v, Portrait of Mark; 110r, Headpiece; 
Mark, 100r-176r; 176v-177r, blank; 177v, Portrait of Luke; 178r, Headpiece; Luke, 
178r-287v; 288r, blank; 288v, Portrait of John-Prochorus; 289r, Headpiece; John, 
289r-372r; 372r-376r, scribal colophon: After an elaborate beginning in which he 
indicates that the gospel was written for Astvadzadour, who received it with great 
zeal for the memory of his parents, and after naming many persons, including some 
bishops, he goes on, ‘“‘And I the least of the same and first among sinners and stupid 
among scribes, Krikor (Gregory); ... written in the year 1439 by the hand of the 
falsely-so-called ecclesiastic, Krikor, a senseless and stupid scribe, because I am not 
proficient in the art of ‘scribing’ . . ., but I wrote at the monastery of Arkelan under the 
protection of the Mother of Light, holy Mother of God, and of St. Garabed and St. 
Haroutioun, and of the miraculous holy cross which is known as Karmiraker and as 
the burial place of Ter Houskan Vorti, at the Patriarchate (or, Catholicosate) of 
the successor of St. Gregory the Illuminator (name is omitted), because this year 
the holy arms of St. Gregory® disappeared from Sis during the abbotship of the univer- 
sally renowned and great theologian Vartabed Mgurdich’ who died in this year and 
went to God, and whose memory shall be blessed ... .” (family’s names follow); 376v, 
Colophon in another hand ./ Text: Matt omits 11 26 and 163; Mark reads “‘son of God”’ 
(11), “Isaiah the prophet” (12), and 16 9-20; Luke omits 22431.; John reads 541f.; 
omits 7 53-8 11 / 


66. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1660 / Pchmt / Cursive / 244 fol / 12.6 x 17.7 cm. /2 col / 23 
lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian Canon nos. and illum tables and letter to Carpianus / 
Lection nos. (some) / Illumination: Frontispieces and fine marginal illum; Evangelist 
portraits (2) / Ornamental caps and introductory text in red / Vertical ruling in red / 
Binding: Original binding with ornaments removed; present one is leather on wood 
with textile inside / Condition: excellent / Scribe: Baldasar (but beginning written 
by Madteos, or Matthew, student of Ter Kaspar) / Place: Name obliterated / Contents: 
1, blank; 2-11, Letter to Carp. and canon tables; 12, erased colophon; 13, Preface to 
Matt; 14-16, Chap. titles to Matt; 17, blank; 18, Portrait in gold and colors, showing 
European influence; Headpiece; Matt, 19-130; 130v, small scribal colophon; 131, 
blank; 132, Preface to Mark; 133, blank; 134-36, Chap. titles; Portrait cut out; 137, 
Headpiece; Mark, 137-215; 216-17, Preface to Luke; 218-20, Chap. titles; Portrait 
cut out; 221, Headpiece; Luke, 221-369; 37-71, Chap. titles to John; 372, Preface; 
373, blank; 374, Portrait (Europ. influ.); 375, Headpiece; John, 375-484; 484-86, 


5 I.e., a reliquary containing the arm. 

6 “The Illuminator.” 

7 Mgurdich was one of the outstanding miniaturists of the 15th century. This 
was the period when the Catholicosate was moved from Sis, ancient capital of Cilician 
Armenia, to Etschmiadzin. 
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scribal colophon; After an elaborate beginning it states that the gospel was written from 
a fine and good copy at the capital of Shosh (Ispahan), Persia in the year 1660, in the 
Patriarchate of Ter Hagop the Kharazanazkiatz (‘wearer of goat haircloth’’), and 
in the reign of the lesser Shahabbas and the prelacy of Ter Davit, archbishop and 
great master scholar and humble doctor of divinity. The holy gospel was written by 
the hand of the worthless and sinful scribe Baldasar (the beginning was written by the 
hand of Madteos, pupil of Ter Kaspar) in the village of . . . in the newly erected church 
of the holy mother of God for Yavrs Kahn, who received the MS by his honest earn- 
ings ... (names of family); 487-88, two additional colophons in other hands, naming 
relatives of the receiver. Text: Matt omits 11 26, 163; Mark reads “son of God” (1 1); 
“‘prophets’’ (12); 16 9-20; Luke reads 2243 f.; John omits 54 f.; reads 7 53-8 11. 


67. 4 Gospels / 17 C / Pchmt / Cursive / 253 fol / 8.8 x 13.3 cm. /2 col / 23 lines / 
Quire signatures / Eusebian canon tables (illum) and Canon nos. / Chap. nos. / Illu- 
mination (mult‘-colored and gold): Evangelist portraits, headpieces, marginal or- 
namentation and miniatures; caps in blue, red and gold / Binding: Modern Italian 
leather / Condition: excellent / Scribe: (no colophons) / Place: Probably Constan- 
tinople / Contents: 1, blank; 2, missing; 3r, blank; 3v-4r, Letter to Carpianus; 4v-—Sr, 
blank; 5v-6r, Canon tables; 6v-7r, blank; 7v-8r, Canons; 8v-9r, blank; 9v-10r, Canons; 
10v-11r, blank; 11v-12r, Canons; 12v, blank; 13r-14r, Chap. titles to Matt, 14v-15r, 
Preface; 15v, Portrait; 16r, Headpiece; Matt, 16r—79v;- 80r, Chap. titles to Mark; 
81ir, Preface; 81v, Portrait; 82r, Headpiece; Mark, 82r—-123v; 124r, blank; 124v-126r, 
Chap. titles to Luke; 126, Preface; 127, blank; 127v, Portrait; 128r, Headpiece; Luke, 
128r-198r; 198v-199r, Chap. titles to John; 199r-v, Preface; 200r, blank; 200v, Por- 
trait; 201r, Headpiece; John, 201r-253v (pericope adulterae at end). Text: Matt 
omits 1126; 163; Mark reads ‘‘son of God” (11); “prophet’’ (sic; 12); 16 920; Luke 
reads 22 43 f.; John omits 54 f.; reads 7 53-8 11 at end. 


68. 4 Gospels / A. D. 1705 / Thick native paper / “Polorkir’”’ cursive / 219 fol / 20.8 x 
29.2 cm. /2 col / 23 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon nos. / Illumination: 
Headpieces and evangelist symbols in red and blue; polychrome marg illum; red and 
blue ornamental caps; Evangelist portraits have been cut out / Binding: Original 
leather on wood with interesting calico print inside covers / Condition: very good, 
but fols. 137 ff. damaged by dampness in Jower margins / Scribe: the priest Lazar / 
Place: Village of Toumarza in the region of Caesarea / Contents: A folio or more 
missing at beginning; Ir, Headpiece to Matt; Matt, Ir—6ir; 61r, brief scribal colophon 
concerning the receiver of the MS; 61v-62v, Chap. titles to Mark, and Eusebian canon 
tables in 4 cols; Folio missing between 69 and 70; 63r, Headpiece; Mark, 63r—-100v; 
101v-102v, Chap. titles to Luke; 103r, Headpiece; Luke, 63r-163v; 163v, short scribal 
colophon naming receivers of the MS; 164r, Chap. titles to John; 165r, Headpiece; 
John, 165r-215v (pericope adulterae at end); 215v-—216v, scribal colophon (see data 
above) indicating that the MS was completed June 23, 1705; 216v-217r, other colophons 
in later hands mention relatives of the original receiver, the priest Hovhannes (John); 
217v-219v, blank / Text: Matt reads 1126; omits 163; Mark omits “son of God” 
(11); reads ‘‘prophets” (1 2); ends at 16 20 (but longer ending separated and introduced 
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by note that it was read during Ascension); Luke reads 22 43 f.; John reads 54 f.; 7 53- 
8 11 at end. 


69. 4 Gospels / 15-16 C / European paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 267 fol / 10.1 x 15.2 
cm. /2 col / 20 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon nos. / Chap. and lection 
nos. / Vertical guide lines in red / Illumination: Headpiece, Marginal decoration and 
ornamental caps in red; Evangelist portraits (Matt missing) crudely done in red, blue 
and yellow / Binding: modern Italian (black leather) / Condition: excellent except 
for a few lacunae, esp. at beginning and end (see Contents) / Scribe and place unknown 
(colophons at end, if any, lost in lacuna) / Contents: Matt, 1 (beg. at 13 46, [7yépacer 
Tov papyapirny éxeivov]) — 52v; One leaf between 52 and 53 not numbered; 52¢r, 
blank; 52*v-53v, Chap. titles to Mark; 53r, Preface; 54v-55r, blank; 55v, Portrait; 
56r, Headpiece; Mark, 56r-111r; 111v, Colophon consisting of a prayer by Deacon 
Krikor (Gregory); 112r-113v, Chap. titles to Luke; 114, Preface; 115r, blank; 115v, 
Portrait; 116r, Headpiece; Luke, 116r-207v; 208r, Chap. titles to John; 208v, Preface; 
209v-210r, blank; 210v, Portrait (John-Prochorus); 211r, Headpiece; John, 211r-266v 
(pericope adulterae at end, to 810, breaks off with wod elow) / Text: Matt 1126 in 
lacuna; omits 163; Mark reads ‘“‘son of God”’ (1 1) and ‘‘prophets” (1 2); ends at 16 20, 
but a break between 16 8 and 16 9; Luke omits 22 43 f.; John reads 5 4 f.; 7 53-8 11 at end. 
70. 4 Gospels / a. D. 1479 / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 300 fol / 12.6 x 17.1 
cm. / 2 col / 20 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon nos. (irregularly) / Chap. 
nos. / Illumination: Headpieces and marginal illum in red and blue; red ornamental 
caps and introductory text; evangelist portraits (Matt and Mark missing) / Binding: 
Tooled leather on wood with cloth inside covers, later than MS / Condition: very good; 
some folios patched in lower right hand corners / Scribe: Sarkiss / Contents: 1r, Head- 
piece to Matt; Matt, 1r-66v; 66v, Scribal colophon giving name of scribe (Sarkiss) 
and receiver, Ghazar (Lazarus); 67r-68v, blank; 69r, Headpiece to Mark; Mark, 69r- 
126v; 127r, Preface to Luke; 127v, Portrait (in green, purple, red and orange); 128r, 
Headpiece; Luke, 128r-222v; receiver colophons; 223r, scribal colophon; 223v, Portrait 
(John-Prochorus); 224r, Headpiece; John, 224r—288r (238-239 added by another hand); 
288, Preface to John; 289r-289v, scribal colophon, written by Sarkiss in 1479; given 
by the receiver, Ghazar, to the priest, Karapet; 289v (col. 2), a colophon roughly 
-scraped off; 300r, a colophon, dated 1523, indicating presentation of the MS to the 
priest Karapet by Ghazar; 300v, blank / Text: Matt reads 1126; omits 163; Mark 
omits ‘‘son of God” (11), reads ‘“‘Isaiah’’ (1 2), and longer ending after a break at 16 8; 
Luke reads 22 43 f.; John omits 5 4 f.; omits 7 53-8 11. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


WAS ISAIAH A SCRIBE? 


Most scholars suggest that Isaiah was an adviser to the kings of Judah, but there 
have been few discussions of the capacity or professional status in which this advice was 
given. Support for the idea that Isaiah was a priest has appeared frequently and, as 
might be expected, the strongest support for this position is offered by the Scandinavian 
scholars following the leadership of Ivan Engnell.t' Their evidence consists mainly in 
the importance and interpretation they give to the cultic setting and imagery of Isaiah’s 
call. But the hypothesis that Isaiah was a professional prophet, priestly or otherwise, 
does not rest on sufficient evidence to preclude other suggestions. 

An alternative suggestion is that Isaiah was an employee of the royal court. This 
would explain his easy access to the king (Isa 7 3, 381, 39 3). R. B. Y. Scott suggests 
that Isaiah was a member of the king’s council because, says Scott, ‘‘He was apparently 
called on to compose the dynastic oracles for the accession ceremonies of Hezekiah.’’? 
This supposition may help to narrow the role of Isaiah. He evidently also composed 
official records for the monarchy (II Chron 26 22) and possibly parts of the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah.3 These accounts strongly indicate that Isaiah was one of the 
scribes who also served as counselors to the king. The literary illustrations used by 
Isaiah (8 1, 28 13) would lend further support to this thesis. There is evidence that the 
king would have found a source of potential prophetic leadership (solicited or unsolicited) 
among the royal scribes. The scribes were likely to be intelligent and educated men 
responsible for keeping official records and presenting important material to the king. 
These men had access to all the important documents relating to the national and inter- 
national affairs of the kingdom. Because they were so well versed in current events they 
were probably often called upon to act as counselors to the king. This is illustrated by 
David's uncle, Jonathan, who was a counselor, ‘‘being a man of understanding and a 
scribe,” (I Chron 27 32). II Chron 25 16 implies that prophetic utterances were expected 
from the royal counselors. The Chronicler gives frequent evidence that he thought of 
the prophets as filling a scribal role, attributing the records of the various kings to the 
writings of the prophets (II Chron 12 15, 13 22, 20 34, 26 22). 

Isaiah’s deep knowledge and concern over the international situation could have 
been stimulated by his involvement with the diplomatic documents. At first glance this 
proposition would appear to be challenged by the incident in which Eliakim, Shebna, 
and the older priests were commissioned by the king to consult Isaiah (Isa 37 1-7). 
In the first place, the vocations of each of the men is specifically stated and, while 
Shebna is called a scribe, Isaiah is calied a prophet. In response to their request, Isaiah 
begins, ‘Thus shall you say to your master ....’’ If Isaiah were also a royal employee 
it is strange that he did not say, ‘‘Thus shall you say to our master... .’’ This problem 
is difficult to solve regardless of what vocational role Isaiah played because, as long as 


tI, Engnell, The Call of Isaiah (Uppsala, 1949). 
2R. B. Y. Scott, ‘Isaiah 1-39," Interpreter's Bible, V, 163, 232. 
3G. B. Gray, Isaiah, International Critical Commentary, XVIII, 453. 
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he was an Israelite of any vocation, he would be expected to refer to the king as “our 
master.” The specific identification in this passage of Shebna as a scribe and Isaiah as a 
prophet may indicate a change in Isaiah’s role due to the policies of the monarch. 
Perhaps he first became a scribe during the reign of Uzziah and was charged with the 
responsibility of compiling the official record of this period. As Uzziah’s reign came to 
an end, a potential crisis faced Israel. Assyria was gaining strength rapidly and threat- 
ened to dominate the entire Fertile Crescent. Prosperity in Judah had encouraged an 
attitude of independence from Yahweh and a slackening of morals and ethics. The full 
seriousness of the actual and potential decline of Judah was revealed to Isaiah in his 
calling. From that time onward his role as a prophet of the type expected of the coun- 
selors or scribes was modified by his role as a prophet of the unsolicited judgment of 
Yahweh. The first role gave him access to an important, influential audience, the king. 
The second role gave him access to a deep spiritual and ethical source, Yahweh himself. 
However, when this advice was rebuffed by Ahaz, Isaiah withdrew. This may mean that 
he was dismissed from his official responsibility, but remained in Jerusalem as a respected 
leader of the opposition. When Hezekiah became king, Isaiah found favor once again 
and was again consulted, although at the time of the above passage, at least, he had not 
been rehired on the official staff. 

If Isaiah were a scribe, one of his duties would have been the education of the 
nobility and this would explain the ‘‘disciples’’ which in Hebrew is simply ‘‘the ones 
taught,” and the ‘‘children’”’ mentioned in Isa 8 16 and 18 respectively. Isaiah may have 
continued his educational responsibilities during his period of withdrawal. — 

An inscription found on an ancient Palestinian seal‘ takes on added interest when 
related to the thesis that Isaiah was a scribe. The inscription, 107 yor, tempts one 
to think of Isaiah’s father and the possibility that the scribal vocation was found else- 
where in Isaiah's family. The relatively late date of the seal (one epigrapher dates it no 
earlier than the sixth century) would seem to argue against such a hypothesis, but, 
since the seal is apparently based on a facsimile, the dating is not crucial one way or 
another. 

It would be erroneous to assume that Isaiah was only a scribe and that other 
vocational roles are excluded. Isaiah may have played many roles. But the possibility 
that Isaiah was a scribe, a possibility that has some real support, enriches our under- 
standing of the context within which Isaiah had the insight, audience, and financial 
support for an effective prophetic mission. 

RoBERT T. ANDERSON 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


4D. Diringer, Le Iscriziont Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi (Firenze, 1934), p. 235, 
Table XXI, 11. This interesting suggestion was made through the Editorial Committee 
of the Journal. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


THE TREATY BETWEEN SOLOMON AND HIRAM AND 
THE ALALAKH TABLETS 


According to I Kings 9 10-14 Solomon paid twenty cities in Galilee in exchange for 
wood and gold to Hiram, king of Tyre. One of the difficulties in this passage is the 
fact that Solomon already had paid for the wood according to I Kings 5 25 (cited accord- 
ing to MT). Some scholars hold the opinion that Solomon needed gold for his treasury 
and gave the cities in exchange for gold. This is a possibility. On the other hand it is 
evident from 5 25 that Solomon had to pay his part of the contract annually.? It is not 
expressly stated when this payment should be remitted. It is thus probable that 
Solomon's debt to Hiram for the wood, etc. was not fully remitted when the second 
transaction of the gold was added. He needed gold for his treasury, and for both wood 
and gold ceded the cities to Hiram. 

Although an etiological element in the narrative of I Kings 9 10-14 is to be dis- 
cerned,} there is no proof that this narrative is totally devoid of historical value. The 
legal background can now be paralleled by material from the Alalakh tablets. The 
tablets with which we are concerned are listed and described by D. J. Wiseman.‘ 
Another one has been published by Wiseman in JCS.’ These tablets describe transac- 
tions of exchange of real estate; e. g., Abban, the king or vizier, made a contract with 
certain other people for the exchange of a village for a harvest. The important tablet 
bearing on our discussion is, however, the one which Wiseman published in JCS. It 
tells of the exchange of the city Alalakh for the city Irridi, east of the Euphrates. This 
exchange took place between Abban and Iarimlim.* Unfortunately the obverse of the 
tablet is broken and difficult to interpret, but presumably the exchange of cities was 
carried through in a larger area. This points to a reorganization of territory in northern 
Syria.’ A treaty was made between the two parties where the expression (d/) ir-ri 
[-dt (KI)] -mi-i KI }i-pt-im a-na a-hi-ia a-na-ad-di-in. ‘‘Can I give Iriddi, a smashed 
place to my brother?” is used.* This expression is a parallel to I Kings 911: }n’ 1x 
bean vy moby and to 913: wwe np. The 
verb for the deed is the same in both languages (Akkadian nadénu and Hebrew ndtan) 
and also the word for partner in the transaction (Akkadian afija and Hebrew ’ahf). 
If the starting point of the contract is present in 5 21-26, and if 9 10-14 is to be regarded 
as an addition to the original contract of 5 21-26, another parallel with the tablet pub- 


= Cf. J. A. Montgomery-H. S. Gehman, The Book of Kings, “ICC,” pp. 204-5; 
N. Snaith, “Kings” in The Interpreter's Bible, ad loc. and J. Bright, The Kingdom of 
God, p. 46 n. 3. 

2 Note the Hebrew nava 7av. Cf. Montgomery-Gehman, op. cit., p. 136. 

3 Especially vs. 13. 

4D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets, p. 52. 

5’ D. J. Wiseman, “Abban and Alalab,’”’ JCS, XII, 124-29. 

6 The relationship between Abban and Iarimlim is not clear. Cf. Wiseman, The 
Alalakh Tablets, p. 52. 
7 Ibid., p. 124. 
® Wiseman’s translation, ibid., p. 129. 
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lished in JCS, is obvious. It is stated in 5 26 o7'w nena 1n134, “and the two of them 
made a treaty.’’ We read in Alalakh tablet: (m) ab-ba-an a-na ta-ri-im-li-im ni-i§ 
ilani (MES) za-ki-ir 2 ki-Sa-ad | immerim it-bu-uh (ll. 39-41), “Abban placed himself 
under oath to Iarimlim and had cut the neck of a sheep.""® The fact that a sheep was 
slaughtered, shows that a covenant or treaty was made between the two parties.’ 
_ Another interesting point is the reluctance of Abban to give a smashed city to the 
other partner in the transaction, while Solomon gave Hiram inferior cities to judge 
from Hiram’s displeasure. 
This parallel between the treaties points to a probable common legal background; 
and the deed is to be taken as a contract for the exchange of property. 


UNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH F. CHARLES FENSHAM 
Unton or SourH AFRICA 


9 Ibid. 
1% Cf. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p 113. ° 


OLD TESTAMENT PESHITTA 


A Request 


Library catalogues are insufficient for the compilation of a list of Syriac Bible 
manuscripts and fragments. In order to produce a critical publication of the Syriac 
translation of the Old Testament, which the International Organization for the Study 
of the Old Testament is bringing out, the fullest possible list of Syriac Bible MSS is 
essential. As editor-in-chief of this publication, I ask those of the readers of this Jouraal 
who know of or can obtain access to such Syriac MSS which are not already listed in 
printed library catalogues, to send me information about them. In particular I should 
be most pleased to get information about the place where they are to be found, the 
number of the collection, and, wherever possible, the number of folios and their at- 
tributed date. 

In particular I think of small collections in libraries where there is no printed 
catalogue of Syriac MSS, and of private collections in the U.S. A. and elsewhere. 
Would you please, if you can help me, send your information to: The Peshitta Institute, 
61, Rapenburg, Leiden, The Netherlands. I shall be most grateful for any help. 


P. A. H. DE Boer 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period: Vols. 7-8, Pagan Symbols in Judaism, by 
Erwin R. Goodenough. New York: Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series 37), 1958. 
Pp. xviii+239+291 plates; xii+282+168 pl. n.p. 


Research in the history of ancient Judaism and of early Christianity during the 
past fifty years has given us a strange new picture of both religions, especially the 
Hellenistic half (or more) of Judaism during the Roman period. The discoveries at 
Doura-Europos on the Euphrates were surprise enough: here was a type of Judaism 
which did not hesitate to use the likeness of “things on the earth, above the earth, and 
under the earth’’ to decorate a house of worship. Similar discoveries were soon forth- 
coming in Palestine; even the homeland of the aniconistic prophets and rabbis contained 
representations of earthly figures. In a word, the inference that once was drawn as to 
the absolutely puritanical simplicity of Jewish worship and the absence of all ‘‘worldly”’ 
embellishment was now proved mistaken. The modern Jew, a lover of art and decora- 
tion, had ancestors who were equally charmed by beauty. As for the literature of the 
homeland, further surprises have sprung upon us, especially in the discoveries at Qumr4n, 
where types of literary composition hitherto unsuspected (for this period) have been 
found, and have made it more certain that even Palestinian Judaism was not wholly 
immune to penetration by the surrounding syncretism of the pagan world. The very 
forms taken by the defense against its penetration prove its ubiquity and attraction. 
We already knew the apocalypses; but the other documents and the archeological 
remains at Qumran have considerably widened the horizons of “‘sectarian” Judaism. 

As for early Christianity, the newer discoveries, both archeological and literary, 
for example the Coptic Gnostic writings found at Nag Hammadi, not only help us to 
understand, evaluate, and to some extent locate more accurately, historically, the 
“sectarian” religio:. of the Gnostics, but add to the strangeness of the resulting picture 
of the early church. It was quite as diversified in expression, literary, artistic, and 
liturgical, as was the ancient Hellenistic synagogue. 

Dr. Goodenough, in the two volumes before us, completes the picture up to the 
present date of archeological investigation. The work forms the conclusion of a huge 
undertaking in which the religious symbols of Judaism, used during the Greco-Roman 
period, have been studied in detail, analyzed, religiously interpreted, and correlated 
with their Christian and pagan counterparts. The eight volumes present a wonderful, 
wide-ranging survey of the subject — and there is just a hint in the last sentence of 
Vol. VIII that more may follow. The work is beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated, 
and will provide a mine for reference and research during generations to come. The 
symbols considered in these last two volumes are (Part 9) the bull, the lion, the tree, 
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and the crown — all but the first strikingly present in the Apocalypse of John — and 
also (Part 10) miscellaneous divine symbols, such as the cross, the rosette, stars, wheels, 
“round objects,’ masks, and the Gorgoneum. Those in Vol. VIII are (Part 11) symbols 
primarily erotic, such as cupids, birds, and various fertility symbols; finally (Part 12) 
psychopomps (eagle, griffin, Pegasus, ladder or steps, the boat), and astronomical 
symbols, the Zodiac, stars, and sun. Of course many of these symbols were age-old in 
the Mediterranean world and in the Near East. The surprising thing is their adoption 
by Greek-speaking Jews living in the Western Diaspora, and by the early Christians — 
not so much their adoption by Christians as by Jews, who, we have always been told, 
had a puritanical opposition to the artistic embellishment of religion; the Christians of 
course had been gentiles by birth, and were used to such things. 

The beauty and value of Goodenough’s treatment is that he interprets this use 
of symbols at face value, with a deep religious understanding of their significance, 
with no resort to the blasé appeal to superstition or frivolity which some interpreters 
of ancient religion indulge in. For example, his eloquent exposition of the symbolism 
of cupids is related to Jewish confidence in the love of God, not to something like bourbon 
boudoir eroticism. Let us hope that Goodenough’s standards of religious interpretation 
may have an influence upon the study of Hellenistic-Roman religions generally! Religious 
symbolism, even pagan, needs to be taken at its highest and best, not as a poor counter- 
foil to something else. Or take for example the crown (VII. 168), a symbol found in 
ancient Judaism and in early Christianity as well as in the religion of the Graeco-Roman 
world: ‘‘Without the slightest consciousness of borrowing from paganism, but with 
every expression of scorn for pagan religious practices, Philo (and many with him in 
hellenistic Judaism) has taken for himself the pagan religious pattern, taken it, of 
course, in the mystical sense that thoughtful pagans saw in the crowning of the mystes 
in pagan initiations. As such, the crown still has for him its old value, that of identifica- 
tion with the divine nature. Philo has justified this appropriation by finding the idea 
in — of course by reading it back into — passages of the OT. Even with Victory, 
Philo is willing to have the sacred marriage if he can call Victory Tamar. I strongly 
suspect that when the crown first came into the celebration of the Feasts of Chanukkah 
and the Tabernacles in the Temple, and when the wine cups were first crowned, the 
meaning was also much more mystical than we can now demonstrate.’’ Certainly 
the Jews took a positively significant symbol and filled it with richer meaning. So did 
the Christians. Like the religious vocabulary of Hellenism, which — as Professor C. H. 
Dodd has demonstrated — the Jews first baptized and then devoted to the expression 
and exposition of the divine revelation and its Law, and which in turn the early Greek- 
speaking Christians likewise adopted, usually from the Jews and chiefly from the LXX, 
so the use of pagan religious symbols provided still another medium of religious 
communication. 

The same is true of types of religious thought, e. g., mysticism (VIII. 21). Not all 
Jews or Christians — or Buddhists — are mystics; nevertheless, ‘‘the existence of a 
mystic Judaism, in Roman and medieval times, is, however, clearly attested —a 
mysticism in which the great symbol, and the great achieve::cnt, was love. To this 
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conclusion the Jewish use of wine symbols also led us. As we study the other erotic 
symbols taken by Jews from Roman art it will seem increasingly natural to suppose not 
that the Jews ever worshiped cupids (so far as I know, pagans never did either), but 
that when they put the cupids on their synagogues and graves, they did so with reference ' 
to a hope that as a group and as individuals they would be saved by the love of God.” 

Later (on p. 39) he adds, ‘That all pagans thought of love only in physical terms, all 

Christians only in ‘spiritual,’ is a contrast which commends itself only to the most 

sentimental of Christians.’ And still later (118): ‘Such is the testimony of the erotic 

symbols in Jewish usage. Apparently, much more than the halachic Judaism which 

suppressed their use, the Jews who used these erotic and fertility symbols were looking 

for immortality as a new birth and life, almost a deification, in a way so similar to 

pagan hopes that the symbols came over naturally from paganism to their graves and 

synagogues. We have every reaso1: to suppose that however Jews may have explained 

the symbols, the symbols kept their basic values in the transition, were taken over, 

indeed, precisely for those values.’’ That there was cross-fertilization of religious thought 

and feeling is clear from many inscriptions and papyri, as when pagan deities are invoked | 
as well as Christ, or, elsewhere, in addition to the one and only God of the Jews. For 

example (VIII. 172), 


Hail Helios, hail Helios, hail thou God in the heavens. Thy name is omnipotent . . . 
Make me. . . beautiful as Iao, rich as Sabaoth, blessed like Liliam, great as Barbaras, 
honored as Michael, distinguished as Gabriel, and I will give thanks. 


But these are rare. The influences derived from religious syncretism were usually 
sublimated, in both Judaism and Christianity, with a resulting enrichment which has 
often survived, in literature and in common language, to this day. For example 
(VIII. 215), “The Zodiac in the synagogues, with Helios in the center, accordingly, 
seems to me to proclaim that the God worshiped in the synagogue was the God who 
had made the stars, and revealed himself through them in cosmic law and order and 
right, but who was himself the Charioteer guiding the universe and all its order and law. 
Nothing indicates that the Jews in these synagogues followed Philo’s stricter philosophy 
in regarding the Charioteer as the Logos, while God was himself the remote and un- 
affected Monad in self-sufficient isolation.” 

The conclusion of this work (219 ff.) opens with a personal testimony, noble in 
spirit and warm-hearted, which goes far to explain the author's success in penetrating 
the very core of the religious meaning of the symbols he discusses. As he suspects that 
some readers may credit him with undue inventiveness, and the attribution of fanciful 
meanings, I may perhaps venture to contribute a personal testimony of my own. In all 
of Goodenough’s work, over the years, he has combined an acute critical understanding 
and a genuinely religious insight into the deeper significance of what he was expounding, 
whether it was Philo’s theology, or the Jewish court procedures in Egypt, or the funerary 
symbols on ancient Jewish sarcophagi. We owe him a very great debt, not only for 
his accurate description of the data, but for his interpretation of it as the evidence of a 
powerful religious movement — a spring tide which surged in upon all the shores of 
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that ancient Graeco-Roman world. One can sense it even in paganism (and not just 
in the ‘‘mystery” religions), while in Judaism and in early Christianity it rose to full 
flood. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Les Institutions de l’Ancien Testament, 1, by R. de Vaux. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 
1958. Pp. 347. 990 fr. 


This work appears in the series called ‘Etudes Annexes de la Bible de Jérusalem,"’ 
‘coming from the Ecole Biblique, of which Pére de Vaux is such a distinguished member. 
It is the first of two volumes, and deals with Nomadism and Its Survivals, Institutions 
of the Family, and Civil Institutions. Volume II, in preparation, will deal with military 
and religious institutions. 

Formerly we had studies of the customs and institutions of the Bible under such 
titles as ‘‘Biblical Antiquities” of even ‘Biblical Archaeology.” These older works 
drew almost exclusively from the Bible itself. Since the rise of scientific archaeology 
there has been a great enrichment of the subject. To present it properly, a good student 
of the Bible with a lifetime of archaeological experience is needed; de Vaux is such a 
man. 

The treatment of nomadism is brief (20 pp.) The Israelites were never true nomads; 
they only passed through the desert. Their tribal organization soon gave way to 
territorial unity and only the solidarity of the clan remained unbroken. Many OT 
passages present the desert in an unfavorable light (e. g., Gen 16 12; Lev 16 10; Isa 
13 21, etc.). The ‘nomadic ideal’ of the prophets was not so much a hankering after 
the desert life as a reaction against the vices of “civilization” (cf. the retirement of the 
Qumranites from Jerusalem). The prophets did not become Rechabites. One of them 
merely commended the Rechabites for their loyalty to what they thought was right. 
Thus de Vaux plays down an undue emphasis on nomadism as a determining factor in 
OT institutions. 

Matters of marriage and family are treated in more detail. In spite of certain con- 
spicuous exceptions, especially of the patriarchal period, it appears that monogamy 
was the usual practice in Israel. Most books and passages of the OT assume it. Though 
there are traces of fratriarchy and matriarchy, stemming from contacts with foreign 
cultures, Israelite society was decidedly patriarchal. Marriage was not by purchase; 
the mohar was not a price paid for the girl, but a compensation given to her family, 
which was morally different (cf. the RSV translation ‘marriage present,’’ Gen 34 12). 
Divorce was at the discretion of the husband only, but was seldom invoked. The 
ievirate is something of a problem, having little documentation except in Gen 38 and 
Deut 25 (cf. Matt 22 24-27). In the story of Ruth, Boaz is not a brother-in-law, and the 
marriage obligation is combined with redemption of ancestral property by a go‘el, 
whereby the problem is rendered more complicated. 
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Under the heading of “‘children”’ are discussed birth, naming, circumcision, educa- 
tion, and adoption. Then follow discussions of inheritance, death, mourning, and burial. 
Throughout the author makes skillful use of archaeological parallels, also parallels 
from modern Arab life, with which he has such excellent first-hand acquaintance. 

Part III, Civil Institutions, is still more detailed, taking up over two-thirds of the 
book. Some of the subjects are demography, freemen, slaves, the conception of the 
state, the person of the king, the royal household, national and local administration, 
finance and public works, law and justice, economics, divisions of time, and weights 
and measures. Obviously, of this rich fare only a few samples can be taken. 

An excellent study is that of ‘‘the people of the land’’ (‘am ha-ares). The phrase 
actually has a considerable range of meanings. The earliest usage was to indicate the 
pre-Israelite inhabitants, as in Gen 23 12-13 and Num 14 9. When applied in Israel, 
the term meant the ordinary citizens in contrast to kings, priests, and other potentates, 
as in I] Kings 16 15 and Jer 118. It did not designate a party or a social class, thinks 
de Vaux, who is a bit overzealous in denying any sort of class distinctions in Israel. 
In Ezra and Nehemiah, the expression (usually in the plural, ‘the peoples of the lands’) 
refers to the troublesome non-Jewish neighbors, a return to the earliest usage. Finally 
comes the post-Biblical usage, referring to Jews who are ignorant of the Law and hence 
do not observe it properly. 

The longest of the chapters, and one of the best, is that on Law and Justice. The 
older references works are defective here, since they do not take account of recent dis- 
coveries. Not so de Vaux. He reviews all the archaeologically recovered codes, notes 
their similarities, and thus can speak of a fundamental unity in them that is more im- 
portant than any differences. Into this general pattern fits the civil legislation of the 
OT, which is customary law of ‘‘casuistic”’ type, similar to that of the Mesopotamian 
codes. Even the “‘apodictic’’ (‘thou shalt not’) type, often considered specifically 
Israelitic, has its parallels in Hittite and Assyrian treaties of vassalage. All these 
parallels can be acknowledged without detracting from the special value and character 
of Israelite legislation. 

After a good discussion of the sabbatical and jubilee years, the author passes on 
to Divisions of Time, under which, among other things, he discusses the moot questions 
of the beginning of the year (spring or fall?) and the antedating or postdating of the 
beginning of the reigns of the kings. He concludes that the beginning of the year was 
changed from autumn to spring at the accession of Jehoiakim to conform to Chaldean 
requirements, and at the same time and for the same reason postdating replaced ante- 
dating. This solution seems too simple, though it is supported by careful arguments. 

The volume closes with Weights and Measures, an important subject efficiently 
treated, even though it is not so exciting as some of the others. To the end the author 
manifests good knowledge of the Bible, of archaeology, and of modern Arab customs 
and institutions. All will look forward to Volume II of this timely and important work. 


W. F. STINESPRING 


Divinity ScHOOL 
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Lachish IV (Tell ed-Duweir), The Bronze Age, Texts and Plates, by Olga Tufnell. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Text pp. 351, Plates 96. 8 gns. 


This, the last of four volumes of the Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Research 
Expedition to the Near East at ancient Lachish, is prepared with the skill and scholar- 
ship of the preceding volumes by Miss Tufnell and her associates. Thirteen associates 
are mentioned on the title page, and in the foreword credit is also given to others, 
although the major task has been Miss Tufnell’s. The book is fittingly dedicated ‘‘With 
Gratitude and Affection to the Arab Staff and Workers Whose Loyalty, Skill, and 
Enthusiasm Were Essential to the Success of Our Efforts.” A similar dedication 
might have appeared on all the archaeological publications coming out of Palestine in 
this period. The Text is divided into four parts (history and archaeology; industries, 
seals, and inscriptions; pottery; cemeteries) plus several appendices (plant economy, 
human and animal remains, flint instruments, metal analyses, a list of objects uu the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum). : 

Miss Tufnell’s meticulous analysis and careful comparisons of relevant data from 
other excavations (particularly Tell Beit Mirsim and Megiddo) result in many con- 
tributions to the total area of Palestinian archaeology. This is particularly notable in 
view of the frustratingly incomplete character of the excavations at Tell ed-Duweir. On 
top of the mound itself the excavations of the Bronze Age Jevels were limited to a single 
trench at the north-east corner, cut into the mound in two steps of eighteen feet each. 
Whether or not the picture of stratification here is typical of that which will be discovered 
upon more adequate excavation of the Bronze Age levels cannot be known until further 
work has been undertaken on the site. It may prove to be much more complicated, and 
Miss Tufnell] properly anticipates this. In the trench the stratification is anything but 
clear more immediately above the 17th century glacis. Hazor is a good example of the 
kind of surprises more complete excavation may produce. The tomb groups at Tell ed- 
Duweir and the Fosse Temple have, however, been significant aids in providing a more 
complete picture of the occupation of the area, and are effectively studied to this end 
by Miss Tufnell. ; 

The earliest period of extensive occupation of the Tell ed-Duweir area was a 
Chalcolithic settlement with its main center in a nearly 200 acre area on the rock 
ridges north-west of the mound, occupying the caves and focused around a dolmenlike 
megalith. Perhaps in the EB II period, ca. 2800, the population shifted to the mound, 
using the caves to the north-west as burial places. No Early Bronze city wall has yet 
been found. The Early Bronze culture was destroyed by invaders whose culture Miss 
Tufnell calls ‘‘Caliciform,” after the shape of the distinctive beakers characteristic of 
its pottery, and which Miss Kenyon at Jericho called ‘Intermediate Early Bronze- 
Middle Bronze,” and.others have designated Middle Bronze I. The distinctiveness of 
the culture and its apparent intrusive character would seem to justify such a separate 
designation, apart from the usual EB-MB terminology. Miss Tufnell finds that these 
invaders have something in common with the contemporary Beaker Folk of Europe 
(ca. 2000 B.c.). It is at present uncertain whether they had a city on the tell itself. 
More than 120 single burial tombs in rock-hewn cavities belonging to them were found. 
The Caliciform Culture vanished without apparent later influence. | 
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No Middle Bronze I city wall has been discovered at Lachish, although sherds of 
the period in the filling of the later defenses indicate that the site was occupied at this 
time. The earliest known system of defenses, partially exposed at the north-east and 
north-west corners of the mound, is a ‘““Hyksos’’ embankment constructed ca. 1700 
B.C. and in use for about a century. It was made of packed layers of debris, rising 
30 to 40 meters above the valley, originally faced with white limestone plaster. It 
provided a formidable glacis or escarp, and it was surrounded with a moat or foese. 
Of the city associated with this glacis there seems yet no clear evidence on the mound. 
The relations of the five-course brick wall at 20 feet (PI. 96) are not clear. The first 
identifiable city level above the glacis, but certainly not the first, is Level VIII (MB 
III), plausibly destroyed ca. 1567 3B. c., and if this is relatively accurate the city con- 
temporary with Structure I of the Fosse Temple (ca. 1550-1450) is missing at this point, 
but will presumably be found in later excavating. Level VII (ca. 1450-1350) is contem- 
porary with Structure II of the Fosse Temple, and Level VI (ca. 1300-1225 or later) 
with Structure III. 

The terminus date of Level VI, important for possible relevance to the chronology 
and historicity of Joshua's conquest of Lachish (Josh 10 32, 12 11), must remain 
archaeologically uncertain for the present. The hieratic inscription on Lachish Bowl 
No. 3 referring to ‘‘year four’’ might conceivably allude to Merneptah’s reign, and 
the writing gives the impression of a text of about this time, although one of the signs 
has a form known on a 20th dynasty document. An anthropoid coffin inscription could 
be 20th dynasty, although of course not found in Level VI. A scarab of Rameses III 
was found on the burnt surface of Stratum VI. With commendable caution Miss 
Tufnell notes there are substantial arguments in favor of the time of Merneptah’s raid 
(ca. 1223) and also just before Rameses III's defeat of the ‘‘northerners’’ (ca. 1190), 
and she doubts that within this very narrow margin it is likely to be solved. Despite 
the lack of archaeological support for a thirteenth century destruction of Jericho, the 
Hazor excavations warn us not to ignore the biblical conquest data. 

It is impossible in a limited review to do justice to the excellent reproductions and 
drawings, the careful studies and numerous charts analyzing the tomb materials, the 
classification and dating of the pottery and objects through pertinent comparative 
studies, or the i!luminating comments on stratification and dating at sites other than 
Lachish. There is, for example, a very effective treatment of imported wares and imita- 
tions, more particularly the White Painted, Base Ring, and Mycenaean wares. The 
study of ledge handles and lamps and the analysis of scarabs offer 4 pattern for excellence 
in archaeological publication. Future archaeological publications will be more effective 
because they will have the benefit of Miss Tufnell’s acumen in treating the Lachish 
materials. Dr. David Diringer discusses with his usual competence the significant 
inscriptional materials, tantalizing foretastes of what future excavations might yield. 
The study of plant economy is particularly interesting and worthy of imitation in future 
archaeological reports. 


HERBERT G. May 


ORERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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Psalm 89: Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des leidenden Kénigs, by G. W. Ahlstrém. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Férlag, 1959. Pp. 228. Kr. 25. 


Psalm 89 has often been interpreted as a composite Psalm by modern scholars. 
Gunkel, e. g., considered vv. 2, 3, 6-19 as a hymn about Yahweh's grace and power, 
whereas the remainder was thought to be a much later composition which incorporated 
a complaint song about the fall of the Davidic dynasty (vv. 39-52). Mowinckel divides 
the psalm into a cultic hymn and a national complaint in “‘I’’ form (cf. Offersang og 
Sangoffer, 227 ff.). Bentzen interprets it partly as a liturgy for a national complaint on 
the occasion of a military defeat and partly as a royal complaint. Others have viewed 
it as part of the enthrenement ritual. Ahlstrém has now subjected the Psalm to careful 
study from the Uppsala School point of view. 

After a few introductory remarks in which Gunkel’s rigidity of form analysis and 
his failure to see clearly the cultic implications of the Psalms in general are severely 
criticized, the author discusses the term MaSkil by which the superscription character- 
izes this Psalm. That it does not mean Wisdom or Didactic Poem is rightly seen. The 
root Ski he believes basicaily to mean erhoben sein, Klugheit, Tiichtigkeit zeigen. It can 
then develop both positively and negatively, thus both as achtgeben and as téricht 
handeln. MasSkil then has something to do with Erhéhung. He concludes that a maSkil 
is a Jahresfestpsalm, der zu den Riten der Lebenserneuerung gehérte (p. 26). Many will 
question this conclusion as unwarranted by the evidence. It seems to this reviewer to 
be quite a leap from Erhéhung to Riten der Lebenserneuerung. In fact, this connection 
with the presupposed vegetation rites in Israel and the central place of the king in 
them is a speculative hypothesis around which the Uppsala patternists have reinter- 
preted many of the Psalms. 

In the next section four texts of the Psalm are given without comment, viz., the 
Hebrew, Peshitta, Septuagint, and Vulgate. The Hebrew, though called ‘‘textus 
masoreticus” by the author, is purely consonantal. The Greek text printed is simply 
the text of B (Cod. Vaticanus). In fact, no variant readings of any kind are given for 
any of the four texts reproduced. The author accepts the MT throughout except in 
two places. He reads lhsydk for lhsydyk in v. 20, and similarly ‘bdk for ‘bdyk in v. 51. 
A number of K and R Hebrew MSS read the sing. in both cases, though the ancient 
versions (exc. Syr. in v. 51) read the plural consistently. It should be noted that the 
adoption of the sing. is necessary (as reference to the king) to Ahlstrém’s thesis. 

The main body of the book is a verse by verse commentary on the Psalm. The 
commentary is largely composed of word studies, many of which are carefully done 
and are sound. It is only when interpretations seem possible for the validation of the cul- 
tic pattern and anthropological background which Ahlstrém believes to be central to the 
original Sitz im Leben of the Psalm that questionable statements and forced conclusions 
occur. E. g., in v. 13 mention is made of Tabor and Hermon. Tabor is thought possibly 
to be the ‘‘place of the Tammuz cult” and Hermon is to be taken as “cult place,” both 
in turn to become Yahweh cult places. Since these are both northern, the origin of the 
Psalm is placed in the north, which seems to me to be a complete non sequitur. (I might 
mention that the Psalm also refers to “‘heaven”’; this also says nothing about its prove- 
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nance.) On the other hand, the recurrent mention of David would rather seem to 
demand a Judaean provenance. 

Furthermore the attempt to concretize the four concepts in v. 15 as hypostases 
seems far-fetched. Reference to such a phrase as zbhy-sdq (Deut 3319) as being the 
remnant of the cult of the god Sedeg is not convincing. The phrase simply means 
“correct sacrifices,”’ i. e., ‘‘sacrifices as prescribed.’’ One asks in this connection whether 
mSpt, 'mt, and hsd are then also to be taken as old deities. I can see no inherent virtue 
in any attempt to render these four concepts visible as throne supports, whether as 
the four beings of Ezek 1 4 ff., or as cherubim or seraphim, or as in Form geschnitster 
Figuren, or as represented by cult standards or by masked persons. The deity wor- 
shipped was invisible; so was the throne and the attributes which consituted the basis 
for divine rule. 

Nor is Ahlstrém convincing when in commenting on b’wr pnyk (v. 16) he emphasizes 
den solaren Zug des Charakters Jahwehs. “Light,” “glory,’’ and ‘splendor’? do not 
necessarily find their origin in sun worship. Not everyone interprets 84 12 as proving 
Yahweh's identification with the ‘‘sun.”” The term 5m is there coordinate with mgn, 
which casts some doubt on the interpretation of the former term as being “sun.” It 
apparently needs constant emphasis that the relation between Yahweh and the sun 
was not that of a syncretistic amalgam, but rather that of Creator and created. 

These random reflections on a few points will show the general direction in which 
Ahlstrém goes and it is hardly necessary to multiply details. As a careful and detailed 
commentary it warrants careful study. As a thesis it has not convinced at least one 
reader. 

The commentary is followed by a short commentary on Dwd-David, in which the 
evidence for the existence of a Jerusalem Dwd cult is reexamined and brought into focus 
for Psalmodic study by applying it to the /dwd superscription. Ahlstrém believes that 
such a cult existed, and that the superscription in question meant that a Psalm belonged 
to the dwd-series. This dwd cult is the Israelite equivalent to the Tammuz cult in 
Mesopotamia, and thus as far as the meaning of /dwd is concerned, der Inhalt weist auf 
die Rolle hin, die der Konig in den Vegetationsriten zu erfiillen hat .... Thus ldwd Psalms 
are really royal Psalms! In fact, Ahlstrém goes on to say that the original meaning of 
the superscription bezeichnet das Handeln des Kénigs in einem bestimmten kultischen 
Zusammenhang, in dem er ideologisch gesehen den jungen Gott Dwd symbolisiert. This 
kind of speculation for which there simply is no evidence at all betrays a complete lack 
of understanding of the basic tenets of ancient Israel's faith. 

The book concludes with a few short appendices, useful indices of biblical citations 
and of authors cited and a good bibliography. 


JoHn Wm. WEVERS 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Darius The Mede. A Study in Historical Identification, by John C. Whitcomb, Jr. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1959. Pp. x +84. $2.75. 


In this small volume John C. Whitcomb, Jr. spends a great deal of scholarly effort 
attempting to prove that “Darius the Mede”’ of the book of Daniel was an actual 
historical personage, none other than that Gubaru who can be documentarily proved 
to have served as the governor of ‘Babylon and Across the River’’ from the accession 
of Cyrus at least into the fifth year of Cambyses. Studied in detail are H. H. Rowley’s 
arguments against this identification (and Rowley was, in truth, partially misled by 
the presumed identity of one Ugbaru (?) with Gubaru), and the author has carefully 
worked through the literature available to him at the time his book was published. 
Behind his argument lies the author’s conviction that the ‘‘Mede” was not a mere 
conflation of confused traditions in the mind of a second-century B.c. Jewish writer, 
but a real historical character who actually did and said all those things which are 
attributed to him in Daniel. And behind this conviction in turn (as the author confesses 
in his Introduction) lies an assurance ‘‘in his own heart that such investigation can only 
lead to an ultimate vindication of the Scriptures’’ (italics mine). Here, then, is the motiva- 
tion — one which many, no doubt, could conceivably term “bias”; perhaps unfor- 
tunately, the reviewer must in this instance be counted among the “many.” 

But since “‘bias”’ in itself would not disprove the central thesis, the obvious question 
to be answered is, has the case been proved? To this the reviewer must answer, No, 
chiefly for the reason — as Whitcomb himself declares (66) — ‘“‘that the name ‘Darius 
the Mede’ has not yet been found in any extra-Biblical inscription of pre-Christian 
times”: in other words, Gubaru as a governor or satrap of Cyrus and Cambyses is so 
named and titled in the cuneiform documents, and “King Darius the Mede”’ appears 
only in the book of Daniel. 

It is difficult to see, however, what the end result can be for the author, in view of 
his assurance that the biblical text will be completely vindicated in every instance. 
Are we to accept as correct Nebuchadnezzar as the father of Belshazzar (so stated not 
once but four times in Daniel), when we know that father to have been Nabonidus, 
and know, too, that Jewish tradition elsewhere viewed not Nebuchadnezzar but 
Nabonidus as he who became sick for seven years (Daniel 4; see J. T. Milik’s publication 
of a Qumran Cave IV scroll in Revue biblique 63 (1956), 407 ff.; also D. N. Freedman 
in BASOR 145 February, 1957, 31 f.)? Can we possibly believe that Jewish tradition is 
impeccably correct in labelling Daniel's ‘‘Darius” as ‘‘king’’ when we know that the 
Persian Great Kings’ own subjects in Babylonia called Gubaru’s assumed alter ego not 
“King” but merely “governor” (contracts are dated not to years of the ‘‘reign’’ of 
Gubaru but to the years of Cyrus and Cambyses, each normally “King of Babylon, 
King of Lands’’)? Can we believe that Gubaru, otherwise known as ‘‘Darius the Mede,”’ 
as a satrap, ‘‘may also have been possessed of the notion of divinity of kings” (8)? 
No, for what we do know of Persian history tells us that the assumption by a satrap or 
governor of the royal title, whether it be in Aramaic, Babylonian, Elamite or elsewhere, 
would be tantamount to open revolt against the sovereign (witness the Bisitun record 
of Darius). 
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Few serious scholars today will dispute the assertion that at least the first six 
chapters of Daniel are based on traditions current among Babylonian Jews — traditions 
that were essentially correct. But few also would be inclined to doubt that by the time 
the book of Daniel reached its present from in Palestine some of those traditions had 
become obscured so that, for example, Nabonidus could appear as the better known 
Nebuchadnezzar and — possibly — a Gubaru as a ‘‘King Darius the Mede”’; in this 
latter case, there could have been a faint remembrance that (another) Gubaru served 
with the far greater “King Darius.” 

But none of this could lead the reviewer to accept the author's confidence (67) 
that “the discovery of new documents can only serve to confirm the statements of 
God’s Word.”" For this reviewer, in a work like Daniel, historical details are only a 
framework for a religious message, and we have no right to insist on regarding all 
statements made about historical or pseudo-historical characters and events as state- 
ments which must be historically true. 


GEORGE G. CAMERON 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


daa wae The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee 
by Yohanan Aharoni. Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1957. Pp. xvit+142+8 plates+18 
figures (in text). 


Dr. Y. Aharoni is well known to English-language students of Palestine archaeology 
and topography for his many interesting articles and studies which have appeared in 
the IEJ and elsewhere. He is part of the Hazor excavation team and was director of 
the 1959 Ramat Rahel (=Bet Hakkerem?) dig. In this short but weighty volume he 
gives us the results of both his surface explorations and exploratory “digs” in Upper 
Galilee and also the application of these results to two important bodies of literary 
sources: Egyptian “‘itineraries’’ and the biblical accounts of the conquest in Joshua 
and Judges. The method used by the author is that of the school of B. Mazar (Maisler) 
which combines the close textual-topographical study of the Alt school with the imme- 
diacy of long residence in the Holy Land, archaeological experience, and linguistic 
sophistication. This isa very important book and although Aharoni has already outlined 
some of his conclusions in his article “Problems of the Israelite Conquest in the Light 
of Archaeological Discoveries” in Antiquity and Survival {1 (1957), 131-50, the reviewer 
eschews at this time criticism of minor points in favor of presenting briefly those of 
the author’s conclusions that are of prime interest to readers of this Journal. 

The book contains six chapters: 1. The Geographic Conditions of Upper Galilee; 
2. An Archaeological Survey of Upper Galilee; 3. Upper Galilee in Egyptian Sources; 
4. The Biblical Documents; 5. Summary and Conclusions; 6. Appendices and Indices. 
The author excludes from his area of consideration Hazor and its environs and deals 
with the northernmost hilly part of the country. Study of the geographic conditions 
of the area (sufficient rain, good wells, good agricultural land) had led Aharoni to 
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disagree with the commonly held opinion that this area was uninhabited before the 
Israelite conquest (chap. I). The archaeological survey, undertaken while the author 
was Inspector of Antiquities for Northern Israel, examined 61 sites (cf. map on p. 11). 
Eight sites, some of considerable size, were found to have been inhabited in the Bronze 
Age. Nineteen sites had been inhabited in the Israelite period (Iron I and on) and it is 
of particular interest to note the pattern of Israelite settlement. The sites already 
inhabited by the Canaanites were all north of Wadi Qarn (Nahal Kezib), which was 
less hilly and more fertile, while the invading Israelites had, at first, to content them- 
selves with the forested southern area. Also of great interest was the discovery at Kh. 
Tuleil, under an Iron II layer, of a bronze worker’s shop. The pottery here, with some 
analogues at Megiddo and Tell el-Ful, is distinguished from that found elsewhere in 
Palestine in form and ornamentation (pl. IV). Aharoni is of the opinion that this 
pottery type, dating from the 13th-12th centuries, was introduced by the invading 
Northern Israelite tribes. It may be noted here that at Hazor, Stratum XII — the 
earliest Israelite occupation of the site — similar pottery was found (Y. Yadin, JEJ 
1959, 75) and also at Khirbet Sitt Leila (Aharoni, JEJ 1959, 114). 

The insights afforded by the awareness of the presence of Canaanites in Upper 
Galilee have been applied to the lists of Tuthmoses III. Aharoni understands the lists 
as consisting, not of the itinerary of a military campaign (Noth) or of components of 
administrative districts (Yeivin), but as a catalogue of rebellious cities which partic- 
ipated in the Canaanite coalition against Tuthmoses III. For him nos. 72-102, pre- 
viously on the whole unclear and unidentified, are cities in Upper Galilee (and some in 
terms of present day political frontiers are in southern Lebanon and could not be 
examined). All the identifications are north of the 33rd parallel which agrees with the 
results of the archaeological survey. On the whole the identifications are satisfactory 
and Y.’s conclusion that there was at this period a belt of Canaanite settlement extending 
from the Jordan Valley to the Mediterranean coast seems very plausible. The lists of 
Seti I and Rameses II are also scrutinized from the same point of view with similar 
results. These lists allow us to trace the settlement of Asher. The Merneptah stele is 
interpreted as describing the progress of Egyptian forces from South to North: 
Ashkelon >Gezer >Yeno‘am (el‘Ubeidiya) >Israel. Israel, therefore, must represent 
not all the tribes, or the southern tribes, with whom the Egyptian forces might have 
skirmished, but rather the northern tribes. These were already established in their 
territory and the role of Naphtali, an early leader of the group, is emphasized (67-8), 
This identification of Israel is particularly tantalizing but the reviewer feels that the 
critical reader will have to delay his full acceptance of this point until further proof will, 
if ever, be found. 

The fourth chapter (69-110) deals with: a) The unconquered Canaanite cities 
(Jud 1); b) The alloted areas (nabdlot) of the tribes (Josh 19); c) The battle of the 
waters of Merom (Josh 11); d) Deborah's battle (Jud 4-5); e) The list of the Kings 
of Canaan (Josh 12). A summary cannot do justice to the terse but well reasoned and 
amply documented arguments of the author for his many topographical identifications. 
Beside the archaeological survey and the already noted sources, Zenon’s Itinerary 
(P. Zen 59, 004) and Tannaitic references are well used. Just one example of the author’s 
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conclusions will be outlined: Following Mazor (HUCA XXIV [1952-3] 80 ff.), he 
places the battle at Qishon before the battle of Merom and in terms of his own ar- 
chaeological results dates the battles at c. 1120 and c. 1100 respectively. Barak’s home 
was not at the better known Qadesh of Upper Galilee but rather at Qadesh of Naphtali 
(Kh. alQadish) and the eastern part of the Qishon plain was the scene of the battle. 
Taanech and Megiddo are mentioned (Jud 5 19), not to serve as loci for the site of the 
battle but because the Qishon plain was in their territory. The battle of Merom and 
the destruction of Hazor put an end to the Canaanite confederacy in the North. Happily, 
the excavations at Hazor allow some control of the author's conclusions. To the reviewer 
the results of Yadin’s excavations, as summed up in IEJ9 (1959) 87, make imperative 
an earlier date than the end of the 12th century for the destruction of Hazor but 
Aharoni’s broad outline maintains its validity. 

The appendices deal with: a) Northern Canaan in Pap. Anastasi I; b) Yano‘am 
(=el Ubeidiya); c) Tiglath-Pileser III’s campaign in Galilee. Detailed indices and 
eleven clearly drawn maps add to the usefulness of the book. The maps will be of use 
also for those who cannot read Modern Hebrew with ease. A revised English edition of 
this fresh, speculative, and solidly controversial volume — taking into consideration 
the final results of the Hazor excavations — is something that we may ask of Dr. 
Aharoni for the future. 


Jonas C. GREENFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Malachi Martin, S. J. Vol. I. Université 
de Louvain: Institut Orientaliste: Bibliothéque du Muséon, Vol. 44. Louvain, 1958. 


The author begins by pointing out that his book does not deal with paleography: 
‘There is no question here of discussing the paleography of the Scrolls . . . . Paleography 
as a science has a historical aim in view... But, in these pages we are not concerned 
directly with the historical location of the written signs” (37 f.). 

The ‘‘scribal character” of the DSS is determined by the following “textual el- 
ements”: “‘1) Uses of matres lectionis. 2) Uses of Aleph and He. 3) Suffixes and ter- 
minations. 4) Elision, omission, interchange of guttural letters and other consonants. 
5) Scribal errors, corrections, additions, substitutions. 6) Methods of paragraphing, 
pauses, marginal observance, spacing of words, spacing of lines and columns. 7) Unicity 
and plurality of scribal authorship, and the relations existing between the scribes of 
one Scroll. 8) Extra- or para-textual signs, symbols and marks.... These... el- 
ements... permit us, on the basis of their frequency and distribution, to decide on 
the existence of a scribal habit and thence, perhaps, to conclude to the scribal character 
of the Scroll and its pertaining to one or other scribal tradition” (29). The material 
investigated consists, understandably, only of the six sizable scrolls. 

This is a very large book and in the space at my disposal it is impossible to sum- 
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marize the contents, let alone discuss them. I shall content myself with quoting, as far 
as possible, the author’s main conclusions. 

“As far .. .as mere configuration of letters go, we cannot say that all the scribes. . . 
belonged to an identical school of Hebrew calligraphy. ... This diversity .. . must be 
taken into account in any theory which would make the Qumr4n Scrolls . . . emanate 
from a very sequestered . . . body of men, who used their own communal methods .. .” 
(95f.). “‘All the Scrolls examined were executed according to a certain observable 
plan and the scribes worked within a definite framework of rules concerning column- 
division, line-length, word-spacing and paragraphing. Correction and change of original 
graphies was not done in a haphazard way; both proceeded according to seemingly 
imposed rules. Sporadic cases of inattention, obvious moments or even periods of 
carelessness, points of individual difference in the application of general rules, — none 
of these can obfuscate the obviously rigid methods of presentation and the professional 
presentation of the texts” (202f.). ‘In preceding chapters we have examined the 
frequency and distribution of close on fifty elements throughout the length of six 
Scrolls. On the basis of such an examination it ought to be possible for us to draw some 
conclusions concerning the scribal traditions in these documents’ (320). ‘‘Scribal 
authorship. ... No unity of script can be attributed to the thirteen scribes. In other 
words, they cannot be said to come from the same scribal school, at least in this 
regard.... The specific difference of handwriting ...does not necessarily exclude the 
idea of personal collaboration at least in certain Scrolls. Methods of presentation. If 
we throw into the balance, in favour of a certain unity of practice, the facts established 
concerning word-spacing, line-spacing, ruling, paragraphing, etc., we find that one 
must predicate of the scribes a certain communion in scribal practice.... The study 
of the methods of presentation leads to the general conclusion(s) that all thirteen 
scribes are tributary to some specific school of scribal activity, that while working within 
objective frames of reference, they impressed personally different and specifically 
different characteristics on their work, and that their evident unity of method is at 
times largely affected by the exemplars which they used in the preparation of their 
documents. Scribal traditions.... These Scrolls...belong to more than one scribal 
tradition, and most of them conform to the exigencies of a consonantal tradition... . 
Within individual Scrolls we have found a definite consistency of habit, and we have 
been able to go so far as to group a number of such habits together as forming a distinct 
scribal tradition.... The variations from certain defined rules... must be imputed 
to the exemplars used by the scribes; indeed, the transcription of such variant graphies 
has been seen as an indication of the fidelity of the scribes and of the total lack of 
anything on their part like an ‘official’ mentality which set out to impose one particular 
system on the documents. ... Only in the case of the organizational texts can a strict 
unity of scribal tradition be affirmed. These are written in what we have called official 
phonetic style. But in the three other genres of texts found at Qumr4n, variety exists; 
a very small number are in official phonetic script, the vast majority are in the exclusively 
consonantal style of IQIs», a certain number of Scrolls belong to one or other stage of 
phonetic evolution. This variety of orthographical practice permits satisfactory clas- 
sification in terms of historical types, and the Scrolls provide us with samples of Hebrew 
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orthography reflecting more than one stage of the latter’s long development. ... The 
authors and users of the Scrolls were [not] cut off either by circumstance or by deliberate 
personal decision from the main current of text-transmission and scribal tradition cf, 
firstly, post-exilic and, later, Maccabean and post-Maccabean Palestine. ... We must 
rule out the possibility that any sectarian hand went systematically through man- 
uscripts and introduced a fixed and conformist orthography”’ (404-7). 

This is an excellent piece of research, very elaborate and painstaking. No scholar 
working on the Qumr4n texts should fail to study this book. A debt of gratitude is due 
to the author. 


S. A. BrrnBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Israel et les Nations: La perspective missionaire de l’Ancien Testament, by R. Martin- 
Achard. Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. 


This treatise, vol. 42 in the interesting Cahiers Théologiques series, is concerned 
with the problem whether the OT teaches a missionary attitude or at least gives evidence 
of a missionary perspective. Its four chapters review the phenomenon of Jewish pros- 
elytization, and its motives and accomplishments, by analyzing certain crucial OT 
texts to clarify the problem of how the Chosen People envisaged its role among the 
nations. 

After stating the problem of Jewish missionizing in the OT period and its relation 
to the problem of universalism, Martin-Achard proceeds to treat the missionary message 
of Deutero-Isaiah regarding Israel, the light of the nations, and Israel’s mission to them. 
Following his analysis of the prophet’s audience and mode of preaching, the author, in 
opposition to the views of P. Volz, E. Sellin, and E. Jacob, concludes that the message 
of Deutero-Isaiah cannot be termed missionary in the ordinary sense of the word, as it 
does not culminate in a call to Israel to proselytize. According to the prophet of the 
exile, Israel’s mission is not to missionize, i. e., to convince the pagans of the superiority 
of their religion, but rather by its continued existence and distinctive mode of life to 
testify to God’s divinity and glory, His ‘grandeur miséricordieuse et efficace’’ (31). 
Israel exercises a mediating function with respect to the nations, focussing toward them 
the Divine Glory by which it had miraculously become irradiated. When the prophet 
preaches consolation to his brethren he simultaneously proclaims that their future 
return will demonstrate the unique grandeur of Yahweh. The ultimate destiny of the 
world depends on the existence of Israel among the nations—and ‘en vivant de 
Yahvé,” le peuple élu vit pour I’'humanité” (30). 

Next follows a demonstration that the OT as a whole does not appear to indicate 
that Yahweh required His people to evangelize humanity. Six key passages are analyzed, 
dealing with: Abraham and the nations (Gen 123); Israel as priest of Yahweh (Exod 
196); the worship of the great God in the universe (Mal 1 11); the reconciliation of 
Egypt and Assyria and their adoration of Yahweh (Isa 19 21 #.); the universality of 
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Yahweh's mercy (Jonah 411); and the universal obligation to praise Yahweh 
(Ps 1171f.). - 

The first of the analyzed texts indicates that neither Abraham nor his descendants 
were required to make any efforts to convert the nations to Yahweh but only to live 
by God’s words and commandments. This was the only way in which they would 
become a source of blessing and salvation to the entire world. Abraham was to be a 
mediator of divine benediction to all of the families of the earth, and Israel descended 
from him. Thus the texts drawn from the Law clarify Israel’s function of mediating 
God to the nations; and so too the prophetic passages suggest the interest attributed 
to Yahweh in the destiny of the heathens. Finally the Israelite hymnody associates 
all of humanity in the glorification of the God of Israel. The general conclusion emerging 
from this analysis is that universalism is by no means absent in the OT though in 
certain respects it seems to be at the service of a particular conception of history. 

In this connection the author sagely observes that the time has come for us to 
cease from contrasting absolutely universalism and particularism in OT thought. For 
“Israel, n’a pu transmettre au monde le trésor qui lui avait été confié qu’en demeurant 
fidéle 4 sa vocation et conscient ce qui le distinguait des nations” (53, n.i.). Israel is 
the witness of Yahweh in the world, and its extraordinary destiny is calculated to 
convince the pagans to associate themselves with Israel in the service of Yahweh. 

Other questions considered briefly are the meaning of Isa 22 #., the Jerusalemite 
ideology and the eschatological role of Jerusalem, and the future encounter of the 
heathens with Yahweh through the intermediation of the chosen people assembled in 
Zion through a theophany. The eschatological mission of Israel with respect <o the 
world is to minister to it as priest, prophet, and king. In fine, the task of the chosen 
people is to communicate the divine oracles, to preach prophetically in the name of 
God, and te witness to His dominion over all creation. Thus ‘‘What Moses was for 
Israel at a decisive moment of its history, the people of Yahweh would be for mankind 
when God inaugurates the messianic era.'’ The concluding se<tion considers briefly 
the relation of the Christian Church to the apostolate of Israel. 

This is a useful presentation of the unique ethnocentric universalism of Hebrew 
religion. If Martin-Achard’s interpretation of biblical doctrine regarding conversion 
be correct, it still does not preclude changes in the actual life pattern of the Jewish 
people in the Hellenistic and Maccabean epoch which altered their practice in regard 
to missionizing. But it may be questioned whether the author has taken sufficiently 
into account the actual successful proselytization carried forward in the late post-biblical 
period, which was made possible, in spite of the non-missionary orientation of the OT, 
by various sociological factors such as the urbanization and socio-economic position of 
the Jews in the Ptolmaic, Seleucid, and Roman periods. Conversely it was not the- 
ological doctrine as much as other social factors, e. g., the pressure of the primitive 
Church, which caused the abandonment of Jewish missionizing activity. 


Epuraim FIscHOFF 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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A Light to the Nations: An Introduction to the Old Testament, by Norman K. Gottwald. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xxiv+615. $6.50. 


Norman Gottwald has given us another “‘synthetic” approach to the OT. It is an 
introduction, but not in the traditional sense which the word has had in literary criticism. 
This book aims at introducing the reader to Israel's history and religion as well as her 
literature. The structure of the book is determined by Israel’s history rather than the 
present form of the OT. Within this arrangement the literature is introduced at the 
appropriate historical place, and its context and development is described. The descrip- 
tion always includes a discussion of the theological character of the book or document. 
The volume proceeds, nicely balancing the historical, the literary, and the theological 
so that one is introduced to the whole range of interests which the study of the OT 
involves. 

Students and teachers who need a textbook for the study of the OT and readers 
interested in ‘the big picture’ will welcome this book. It serves such purposes excellently. 
And it will do the work of an introduction to the literature, for sufficient attention has 
been given to literary criticism to make the book basically adequate in this respect. 
In most instances the books and documents of the OT are not only put in their historical 
setting, but the critical problems of each are pointed out and the important proposals 
currently offered as solutions are described. While the author leaves us in no doubt 
about his own judgment, he fairly sets forth alternative views so that one gains a notion 
of how OT study generally addresses itself to a problem. Take Jeremiah, for instance. 
The career of the prophet is tentatively reconstructed by an arrangement of the bi- 
ographical material; the composition of the book is discussed in the light of proposals 
which have been made by Volz, Mowinckel, and Hyatt; and the message of Jeremiah 
is related to the situation to which it was addressed. A great deal more could be said 
about Jeremiah, and is said in the standard introductions. But here is enough, and well 
said, to introduce a beginning student to Jeremiah, his book, and current study of it. 

Moreover, a chapter of some 40 pages traces the development of the OT text and 
canonization of its books. It also treats the types of literature and the social context 
from which they emerged. There is an ample appendix which contains selections from 
the literature of the Ancient Near East, and in the main text the various kinds of OT 
literature are helpfully compared to the accomplishments of other peoples and cultures. 
The section on the Wisdom literature is a good case in point; comparisons and contrasts 
with material from, Egypt and Mesopotamia illumine the distinctive character of 
Israel’s wisdom movement. 

The critical positions which the author assumes are for the most part those which 
fall within an area of consensus in OT study, but Gottwald has not hesitated to adopt 
minority points of view. He favors the ‘northern route’ for the Exodus, and claims 
that the ‘Kenite hypothesis,’ properly understood, is the most likely description of 
attendant circumstances surrounding the emergence of Mosaic Yahwism. His recon- 
struction of the historical process by which Israel came into existence and settled in 
Canaan is generally similar in movement and chronology to that of H. H. Rowley’s 
From Joseph to Joshua. The confidence with which details and dates for this process 
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are presented almost takes one by surprise. Hosea’s Gomer was a sacred prostitute at 
the time of their marriage. The Immanuel child was a third son of Isaiah and the 
prophetess. This is enough to illustrate Gottwald’s respectable deviations and the 
resultant individuality of the book. 

The ‘synthetic’ approach must pay a price for what it accomplishes, for it involves 
inevitable difficulties, and some appear in this work. The discussion of certain books 
must necessarily be distributed to widely separate places. The book of Exodus is 
introduced in various ways at different points — as historical material, as documents, 
as a whole book and part of the Pentateuch. One wonders whether a reader who really 
is at an introductory stage will be able to sort this out. In any case, the book is better 
read straight through, than shelved as a reference tool. The attempt to add theological 
significance to a historical structure with book-oriented content also results in difficulties. 
What we find reads ominously like treatments of the religious value of each OT book. 
But neither the history of Israel's religion, nor the theology of the OT can be written in 
this way. The danger here is that the unitiated reader will assume that what he is 
reading is OT theology. When the J document is under discussion, descriptions of 
literary individuality, religious peculiarities and theological motifs are so mingled as to 
make unclear what the crucial significance of this discussion is. Or when the author 
repeatedly insists that the parties of post-Exilic Judaism were no worse in their faults 
than many Christian sects, one hastens to agree, but is left wondering what the theological 
point is. The cause of these difficulties seems to lie in the tension which the plan of 
the book involves — too many responsibilities undertaken simultaneously. It is true 
that writing in the field of introduction cannot restrict itself to old patterns, and the 
demands of the day for a total view of things insists that it shall not. The synthetic 
book has its valuable place, and this is an excellent example of the species. But the 
reviewer comes from its reading persuaded anew of the unabated need for standard 
introductions, histories, and theologies (when we learn how to write them). 

The book by its very nature invites a comparison with a similar work earlier in the 
field, B. W. Anderson’s Understanding the Old Testament. In the judgment of this 
reviewer Anderson has done a better job of describing the emergence of Israel’s faith 
as an introduction to a theological understanding of the OT, while Gottwald’s book is 
more useful where literary studies are the primary concern. 

JaMEs Mays 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Richmond) 


Theology of the Old Testament, by Edmond Jacob. Trans. by A. W. Heathcote and 
P. J. Allcock. London: Hodder & Stoughton, New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. 368. 
$5.00. 


Three new volumes on OT theology appeared in this country in 1958; each of them 
a translation of a European work. The one here under review by Professor Jacob of 
the University of Strasbourg first appeared in French in 1955. The Dutch work of 
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Th. C. Vriezen, first published in Holland in 1949 (2nd ed., 1954), was put out in English 
by the original publishers under the title, An Outline of Old Testament Theology. The 
late Ludwig Kéhler’s Old Testament Theology is a translation of the small German volume 
which first appeared in 1935. In addition, the first volume of Gerhard von Rad’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments was published in 1957 and an English translation of it is 
in preparation. The work of Kéhler is that of a man whose main interest was lexicog- 
raphy, not theology, and much of it is badly dated in the light of the new currents in 
both theology and biblical criticism. The first two, while very different in many ways, 
are nevertheless very near one another in general approach, especially when placed 
over against the volume of von Rad. As the latter says in his Vorwort, the fact that the 
books of Jacob and Vriezen, on the one side, and his own Theologie, on the other, can 
appear under the same title is a clear indication of the leck of agreement on the nature 
of the subject! 

For von Rad the main task of the discipline is initially to depict the theology of 
Israel's historical traditions, a history which is kerygma, a testimony to God’s great 
acts, and not simply a history of ideas (Wellhausen) nor a history of faith, its psychology 
and evolution. The kerygma is faith’s view of history, to which the Psalmist and wise 
man presented a response. The result is a fresh, original, and stimulating treatment of 
basic importance, but one which runs the risk of describing a torso without a head, a 
kerygma without a primary structure which gave form to its linguistic expression, to 
the comprehension of the meaning of truth, to institutional incorporation and evolution, 
to its capacity to evoke characteristic types of response — in short, a kerygma without 
morphology in a world of highly structured religions. 

The books of Vriezen and Jacob are more traditional in this respect, and therefore 
much nearer the classic concerns of Christian theology. After some 126 pages of in- 
troduction, Vriezen sets forth on the old theological scheme, God, Man, the world, and 
the intercourse between them. The most important point about the OT’s knowledge 
of God is that it is ‘‘essentially a communion with God,” existing as ‘‘a spiritual knowl- 
edge, revealed by God,” informed and dominated by certain main ideas. One of these 
latter is God's activity in history; others are prophecy, the personal character of religious 
life, covenant, and the doctrine of man as the image of God (128 ff.). Jacob, on the 
other hand, sees OT theology very simply as a systematic account of the OT’s specific 
religious ideas ‘‘which form its profound unity.” For him, the first important thing to 
say about the OT is that it proclaims the living God, an active power in history who 
_ himself has no “history,” but who can be comprehended and confessed only in an- 
thropomorphic language. Therefore, questions of the spirituality, unity, and foreknowl- 
edge of God are far less important for faith than the more particular questions of the 
Exodus, the Covenant, the Conquest. One can not pose the dilemma, either a history 
of Israel’s religion or:'an OT theology (as does Vriezen, for example), for the history 
itself is ‘‘a word and revelation of God"; ‘‘there is no history without theology and no 
theology without history’’ (27 ff.; 37 ff.). 

What for Vriezen is simply one of Israel’s basic ideas becomes for Jacob, as for 
von Rad, something that is all important: 4. e., God's action in history, the relation 
between confession and event, between revelation and history, between faith and 
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historical fact. This is the central theological question for both the Old and New 
Testaments, and the basis on which Christian theology rests. As a result, Jacob’s 
approach to the subject differs considerably from that of Vriezen, as it does also from 
von Rad. After a brief introduction, which includes a concise but exceptionally good 
history of the subject together with a discussion of the nature of the discipline, Jacob 
divides his book into three parts. The shorter Part I (37-120) is entitled, ‘‘Characteristic 
Aspects of the God of the Old Testament.” Here in successive chapters the following 
topics are discussed: The living God, his names and titles, his relation to other gods 
(he supports a position on the question of monotheism close to that of Albright), angels, 
and other powers, God's manifestations in the world (Angel of Yahweh, God's face, 
glory, and name), his holiness, righteousness, faithfulness, love, wrath, and wisdom 
(i. e., his attributes). 

Part II is the major section of the book (121-280) and bears the title, “The Action 
of God according to the Old Testament.”” Here Chapter I discusses ‘‘the instruments of 
God’s action,” Spirit and Word. Then follow ‘‘God the Creator of the world” (Chapter 
II), ‘‘The Nature and Destiny of Man” (Chapter III), ‘God the Lord of History” 
(Chapter IV), and ‘‘God in Institutions’’ (Chapter V). Chapter IV on God the Lord of 
History seems to this reviewer the best in the book, for it is obvious that here the 
author’s pen moves most easily, reflecting the center of his past interest. Here he 
discusses faith and history, the nature of Israel’s confessional history, election, covenant, 
mission, miracles, providence, and theodicy. Part III (281-344) is entitled ‘Opposition 
to and Final Triumph of God’s Work.” Here are treated sin and redemption, death 
and the future life, and the consummation (in two sections: the eschatological drama 
and the messianic kingdom). At the conclusion of each of the chapters a selected 
bibliography is given. This is well chosen and a valuable addition to the text, where 
the footnotes are kept at a minimum. 

Taken as a whole, Jacob’s work is for me the most satisfactory OT theology now 
available in English. It is the work of a scholar with wide interests and reading (by 
contrast note the ingrown nature of much of the current German work), one who is 
flexible and sensitive to modern developments in both the historical and theological 
fields. Consequently, it is a book to be taken seriously, and because of this serious 
appreciation I offer the few critical comments which follow. 

The author begins his chapter on God the Creator by quoting Karl Barth: ‘The 
covenant is the goal of creation, creation is the way to the covenant.” That is, history 
begins with the creation, and God the Creator is ‘‘less often and less directly the object 
of faith than the God who brought his people out of Egypt’’ (136). In other words, it 
was only after Israel had known God's saving activity that his action was traced back 
through the people’s traditions to the beginning of time. God the Redeemer is thus 
prior to God's role as Creator in the theological history. Yet this is not simply a the- 
ological observation; it also finds support in biblical criticism, where the developed 
doctrine of creation begins to play an important cultic role comparatively late (cf. 2nd 
Isaiah, though the theme is surely much older, going back into the kingship liturgies of 
the Jerusalem temple). My basic criticism of Jacob’s work, then, is this: Why did 
he not use this insight, of fundamental importance to both OT criticism and theology, 
as the central point around which he must organize his material? This would have 
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prevented his chapters on the creation and on the nature of man from having an artificial 

character, without structural connection with the main part of the book. The artifi- 
ciality of this treatment is especially clear in his chapter on man, where the author spends 
thirty pages on biblical anthropology without once mentioning the problem of man as 
sinner. Yet as early as Gen 2-3 this is a central concern of the Old Testament, not 
simply man as creature, but man as a sinful creature, and thus the explanation of God’s 
action in history. 

A second basic criticism of the book, one which this reviewer would apply to all 
four of the books mentioned at the beginning, is the failure to analyze the symbolic 
structure of the religious language, which alone gave inner coherence to the theology 
amidst its many historical convolutions, and which alone explains or makes under- 
standable the biblical apprehension of meaning and truth. That is, an approach to 
Bultmann’s question of demythology, for example, lies in the understanding that behind 
the superficial aspects of the mythology (which may be set aside) there is in every 
religion a symbolic grasp of reality which determines and shapes the nature of both the 
religious language and the truth apprehended as suzerain over history (and, therefore, 
over nature also). The so-called attributes of God thus depict him in relation to people, 
and the same terms become the attributes of the good man. If so, then the nature of 
sin and the vocabulary used to express it can more readily be grasped. Furthermore, 
it is not very enlightening to adopt Kautzsch’s definition of righteousness as ‘‘the state 
corresponding to a norm” (94), for to do so makes it difficult to conclude at the same 
time that “righteousness is always a concept of relationship’’ (95). Two different modes 
of thinking lie behind the two statements which are not really compatible. More 
attention to the symbolic structure of the thought would also make it impossible to 
write a chapter on the love of God (108 ff.) without reference at al] to a much larger 
and more basic nexus of words expressing mercy and grace. Furthermore, I do not 
think it proper to discuss hesed as the ‘‘faithfulness of God” and to define it theologically 
as ‘‘the bond uniting God to man and vice versa”’ (104). Indeed the LXX translation 
of the term by “‘grace’’ is nearer to its true meaning. It is not a bond, but the word for 
an action: undeserved and motivated by pure grace, by a superior to an inferior, which 
creates a bond and pulls a gracious response from the recipient. Hesed thus is not a 
synonym for the covenant (the latter is a legal term); it is a type of action which creates 
a bond transcending legal requirement,* and pulls from the recipient an appropriate 
response, which is also hesed. 

The above remarks must serve simply as samples of the numerous observations 
jotted in the margin by an appreciative reviewer, who would like to think of himself as 
being in the theological camp of the author, and whose book he would recommend 
most heartily. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


HARVARD Divinity SCHOOL 


* See the forthcoming study of Professor Sidney Hills of Western Theological 
Seminary (Pittsburgh), to which the reviewer is indebted for this insight covering the : 
term, which Hills has studied exhaustively. i 
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Das Tier im Religiésen Bewusstsein des Alttestamentlichen Menschen, by Marie-Louise 
Henry. (In the Sammlung gemei: tandlicher Vortrdge und Schriften aus dem Gebiet 
der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte, 220/221). Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. 


This popular lecture delivered by Dr. Henry at the U. of Rostock (where she is 
Privatdozent) in September, 1957, is a recent addition to the series which includes Volz’s 
Das Démonische in Jahwe, Baumgartner’s Israelitische und altorientalische Weisheit, and 
similarly fascinating short works. 

The author is concerned with man’s religious experience as it is shaped by his feeling 
toward the animal world. A naive awareness of kinship with the animals and nearness 
to them (illustrated from Genesis 2-3) is counterposed to man’s rationally developed 
self-understanding according to which he knows himself decisively separate and distinct 
from the merely animal world (illustrated from Genesis 1). The subsequent discussion 
(the unity of man and beast in cultic and civil law; poesy and prophecy; the concept of 
the mysterious potentialities of animals; the animal as pattern and incentive for the 
religious life) proceeds generally from the question as to which of the two points of view 
has produced the greater religious dynamic in OT man. Dr. Henry hopes to have shown 
not only that a feeling of intimate relatedness to all of life in humility pnd awe has 
been creative in the religious life of ancient man, but that genuine awareness of this kind 
promises redemption from the splintered existence of modern man and Heimkehr (49) 
to the world of unity. 

We are indebted to the author for calling to our attention this neglected area of 


OT investigation, and for presenting a large number of the texts necessary to it in a 
provocative way. Many readers will sense, however, that an essentially foreign problem- 
atic has been imposed upon the OT with a resultant distortion of the texts upon which 
the argument rests. A more objective phenomenology of OT man in relation to the 
animal world would have disclosed a more complex, but strangely consistent picture, in 
which many of the warring elements described by Dr. Henry remain side by side, 
unresolved, throughout the entire biblical period. 


James A. WHARTON 


UNIVERSITY OF BASEL . 


Geschichte Israels (von den Anfangen bis zur Zerstorung des Tempels 70 n. Chr.), by Ernst 
Ludwig Ehrlich. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 231/231a). Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1958. Pp. 160. DM 4,80. 


In the short compass of a double volume of the Sammlung Géschen, Dr. Ernst 
Ehrlich of Basel has written a fluent and inclusive sketch of the history of Israel. Neces- 
sarily it moves at breakneck speed; the patriarchal period receives only six pages, the 
reign of Saul only two, etc. Nevertheless, a remarkable amount of material is crammed 
into this tiny handbook, and the author rarely fails to do justice to critical problems, 
at least in the references which he cites. 
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Ehrlich accepts as the backbone of his presentation the ‘low’ chronology cham- 
pioned by many German scholars and by a growing group in America of whom W. F. 
Albright, is the leader. Within the period of the monarchy, the author follows Albright’s 
chronology worked out in 1945. Apparently too dependent upon secondary sources, 
he makes the glaring error of assigning the dates 1313-1301 to Seti I and ‘‘ca. 1290- 
1223” to Ramses II (17). 

Heavily dependent upon Albright, G. Ernest Wright, Albrecht Alt, and Martin 
Noth in the first half of the book, the author has made no significant advance over 
Albright’s Biblical Period. He reaches the year 587/6 at precisely the middle of his 
sketch. Therefore, the post-Exilic period receives unusually heavy treatment. Here 
Ehrlich makes a significant contribution. His presentation of the restoration period 
and of the Maccabean uprisings is detailed and full, and he gives considerable space 
to Jewish activity in Egypt, at Elephantini, Leontopolis, and Alexandria. His sketch 
of the development of the Pharisees and Sadducees, together with his portrayal of the 
Essenic groups, is of high quality. 

Although there are numerous errors in citations in the printing, this little volume 
is a very useful sketch. For English and American readers who have more ready access 
to Albright’s Biblical Period, its chief contribution lies in its later pages. 


Epwarp F. CAMPBELL, JR.. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Le péché originel dans I'Ecriture (‘‘Lectio divina,” No. 20.), by A. M. Dubarle, O. P. 
Paris: Les editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 202. 750 fr. 


The dogmatic presentation of the doctrine of original sin must be grounded in 
Scripture. This conviction of Prof. Dubarle has resulted ‘in his present monograph, 
which is offered as a scriptural prolegomenon for dogmatics. Actually the chapters of 
the book have all previously appeared in various Catholic journals, and the author 
notes that the material in its collected form is little changed from the earlier articles. 

Dubarle is a cautious scholar who warns against reading Paul into OT literature. 
The concept of original sin is not a presupposition of Scripture but the result of reflection 
and observation. Prior to Paul, only Gen 3 formulates a definite statement of the 
doctrine. There are, however, suggestions or motifs elsewhere in the OT which move in 
the direction of original sin. One motif sees man’s state as miserable. This wretchedness 
is due to suffering and death, and these are not always considered purely natural events. 
Sometimes a connection is made between suffering and separation from God, cf. Eccles 
729, Gen 12 17f., Josh 7 6-13. Another motif, especially emphasized by the prophets, 
stresses the tendency to sin in the human heart. For some parts of the OT this inclina- 
tion is not only widespread, it is universal. Dubarle seizes upon man’s fear of God as 
an indication in the OT of the sin which separates man and his Creator. 

The author is indebted to the modern ‘serious’ interpretations of myth, but he feels 
that this interpretation of Gen 3 is too individualistic. Adam becomes ‘everyman’ and 
the fall, merely symbolic. Dubarle is convinced that the myth understands the effects 
of sin to be not only death, but also a break in the harmony between God and man, both 
of which results become hereditary. The author is rather surprisingly unconcerned 
about determining the nature of the first sin or the meaning of the tree of knowledge. 
His interest lies in showing that the Yahwist here, as elsewhere, believes that the out- 
¢tanding characteristics of an ancestor are inherited by his descendents. Genesis has 
influenced the late Wisdom books, Ben Sirach and Wisdom of Solomon, but these know 
at best only the connection between sin and death. There is no real fall. Dubarle is 
extremely cautious about referring Wisdom 2 24 to Adam. 

For the doctrine of original sin the center of gravity in the NT rests naturally upon 
Paul. The author does search the Gospels but can find the concept there only in “‘fili- 
gree.”” In Rom 5 12-21 sin and death in man are linked to the act of the universal 
ancestor. Paul, reflecting directly upon Gen 3, believes that men die because of their 
own sin, while at the same time they have inherited a state of sin from the first man. 
Rom 5 is concerned not with infants but with adults, whose own sins would also have 
caused them to merit death. Man thus dies both because of his own sins and because 
of the sins of Adam. The author admits that Paul is not always consistent in his view 
of death, for I Cor 15 would give the impression that death is a natural state. This 
impression, thinks Dubarle, is not wholly correct, but Paul does maintain that the 
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present state retains traits of the original order while yet suffering a partial alteration 
due to sin. Nor does Paul deny that the conflict of the flesh may have a he}pful, peda- 
gogical effect in the life of the believer. The net result is that Paul does not have an 
undue pessimism with regard to human nature. Dubarle denies that the Apostle 
attempts to show precisely how Adam's fall was transmitted to posterity; the epistles 
show no interest in making a theory of original sin. 

This book exhibits sound scholarship. Whatever one may think of any particular 
argument or exegesis, the reader is in the author's debt for having collected and discussed 
the relevant texts. The monograph is thus particularly useful as a survey of problems 
which must be wrestled with by any student of the motif. Two sections call for special 
notice. One is a beautifully lucid statement of the relation between myth, history, 
and revelation in the Bible (pp. 45-55). The other is an attempt ii: the last chapter to 
show the biblical justification of God's justice apropos original sin. There is a hint in 
the NT, Dubarle concludes, that God's judgment is to take account of all the social 
circumstances which permit or hinder a man’s access to salvation. 

The greatest weakness in the eyes of the reviewer is the treatment of Gen 3. The 
tree of knowledge is of importance in an understanding of the nature of Adam's sin, and 
the nature of that sin is decisive for any adequate exegesis of its supposed transmission. 
Moreover, a good amount of evidence could be marshalled to show that the significant 
change in man’s situation as a result of the fall is not a change in his nature, but in his 
environment. There is also a possibility that Dubarle, usually so cautious in his exegesis, 
is not cautious enough in his treatment of Paul. Is it really so clear that Paul in Rom 5 
is speaking of a hereditary state of sin caused by Adam? Despite these qualifications 
the book should prove to be a helpful tool for those interested in biblical theology. 


Rosin ScroGccs 


DarRTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Saint Paul, Epitre aux Romains, by Joseph Huby, S.J. Ed. by S. Lyonnet. Paris: 
Beauchesne et ses fils, 1957. Pp. 643. 


The Jesuit Father Huby is one of the many recent Roman Catholic exegetes whose 
works deserve close attention and great respect on the part of all Catholics and Prot- 
estants who care for scrutinous Bible study and living theology. Names like Lagrange, 
Bonsirven, Cornely, Tobac, Prat, Cerfaux, Daniélou, Benoit, Spicq, and several excellent 
biblical journals, encyclopedias, and series of commentaries are proof of a renaissance of 
openminded and circumspect research. The power center of this risorgimento is France; 
but Catholic scholars from Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzerland belong and contribute 
to the same movement. In addition studies stimulated and guided by the Catholic 
University of Washington, D. C., indicate a revival which must necessarily lead to ' 
ever deeper and more fruitful dialogue between Catholics and Protestants. 

Huby’s commentary on Romans was first published in 1939. Since the author's 
death in 1948 the book has been enlarged by elaborate notes by Father Lyonnet 
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(Professor at the Pontifical Bible Institute in Rome) which bring the bibliographical 
references up to date, i.e., up to the Dead Sea scrolls. The editor also wants to give 
clarity to Huby’s text where it seems to be misty. Finally, he corrects him whenever he 
feels that the commentator may have been in danger of going astray from the Church's 
broadly accepted interpretation. Huby is less orthodox, more open and stimulating, 
and at places almost emotional. The editor is more dogmatic, cooler, and less ready to 
admit embarrassment by Paul. E.g., Huby sees in Rom 5 12-21 a description of the 
overwhelming power of Christ rather than an explication of the mode by which Adam’s 
sin is transmitted to posterity. Lyonnet, however, takes refuge behind the old concepts 
of contagion and imitation; he arrives at a psychology and sociology of sin and death 
which Huby obviously wanted to avoid. 

In well-balanced fashion Huby combines references to the Fathers and to scholastic 
writers with quotations from recent Catholic and Protestant commentators. Among 
his Protestant informants we mention Sanday and Headlam, Jiilicher and Lietzmann, 
Zahn and Kiimmel, and above all Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch. Only after evalua- 
tion of different ways of interpretation does the author arrive at his decisions. The 
dangerous play with so-called “parallels” to Pauline thought (be they found in 
mystery-religions, in gnostic systems, in tannaitic legalism, or in ethical idealism) 
does not entice him; but he learns from both the achievements and the errors of 
Protestant interpretation. What he calls the individualism of Luther’s coacept of 
new life, he refutes by quoting a Protestant voice (pp. 410 f.). He succeeds in pre- 
senting a discussion and description of concepts like justification and faith, sanc- 
tification and new life, Israel and the Church which are dynamic and sober at the 
same time. He is always most concerned to bring to light the christological core 
of Paul’s teaching. ‘Jesus Christ est le juge universel, parce qu'il est le Sauveur uni- 
versel” (p. 119). Huby’s indebtedness to Augustine makes him take a bold stand 
against Pelagianism, though it does not prevent him speaking of an effusion de la 
justice de Dieu (p. 205) which obliterates almost all that the Reformers said about the 
forensic character of justification. 

On the whole, this commentary is irenic rather than polemic, and edifying, unifying, 
instructive rather than biting and overwhelming. Therefore novel and surprising 
clarifications in matters of natural revelation and natural law, of justification of the 
ungodly and baptism, of death by the law and life under civil authority, should not be 
expected from it. Occasionally problems that are open in exegetical quarters, but 
settled in Roman theology, are not even mentioned. We would recommend H. Kiing’s 
book on Rechtfertigung (Einsiedeln, 1957) to any reader who might be desirous of 
seeing how pungently and self-critically another Catholic writer can discern and exploit 
the gist and the (real or alleged) harmony between Paul’s, Luther’s, and modern Catholic 
exegetes’ understanding of justification by grace. When Huby’s commentary is under- 
stood as a station on the road to such radical rethinking of Roman and Protestant 
premises, its value will be most readily acknowledged. 

Markus BaRTH 
FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL FACULTY 
University oF CHICAGO 
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Das Matthéusevangelium: ein Judenchristliches Evangelium?, by Poul Nepper-Christensen, 
Universitetsforlaget i Aarhus, 1958, Kr. 25. 


This volume, by a pupil of Professor Munck, deserves a warm welcome, were it 
only for the details it provides of work both old and recent on the Gospel of Matthew. 
Chap. I contains a very useful survey of work on Matthew in Europe, Britain, and 
America in the last half century. This reveals what seems at first a sharp cleavage. 
In Europe, in Fine-Behm (the immense influence of which in Germany is emphasized), 
Hauck, Knopf-Lietzmann, Torm, Mosbech, Wernel, Michaelis, and in Britain, in Heard 
and McNeile, the assumption has been general that Matthew was a Jewish-Christian 
gospel written for Jews or Jewish Christians. In America, on the other hand, in the 
work of E. F. Scott and K. W. Clark, its nature as a Catholic and gentile document 
has been urged. The division is not complete — the Americans (Bacon and Good- 
speed and Kirsopp Lake) all finding Matthew in some sense a Jewish-Christian work. 
Moreover, the emphasis in E. F. Scott is really a hangover of the Tiibingen influence 
on NT scholarship, so that his position is not unlike that of Jiilicher. In addition 
to the above, Kilpatrick and Schmid are dealt with at some length, and a plea is made 
for accuracy in the use of terms such as Jewish and Jewish-Christian. 

In Chap. II, Nepper-Christensen proceeds to examine the traditions about the 
gospel in the Church. Papias, Origen, Irenaeus, Pantaenus, Eusebius, Hieronymus are 
all examined. The traditions from Phrygia, Irenaeus, Origen, Alexandria, all point to 
a work by Matthew in Hebrew, either for Hebrews, who had become Christians, or for 
Jews. (Cadder’s thesis that Matthew is a polemic against Jews is dealt with in an in- 
teresting fashion.) These traditions are usually held to go back to a common source 
in Papias, although they are geographically so far apart. A difficulty is that no one can 
claim actually to have seen the original Hebrew document. Hieronymus is not to be 
trusted. The tradition may therefore be questioned. This the author proceeds to do 
in Chap. III. 

Many scholars, both Catholic and Protestants, have argued that the internal 
evidence of Matthew points to its being a translation of an original Hebrew or Aramaic 
document, though neither Catholics nor Protestants have been unanimous on this. 
In fact, Zahn, in insisting on Matthew as a translation, went against the consensus of 
scholarship in his day, which urged that Matthew was a document originally written 
in Greek; but later Torrey, Butler, and Blass-Debrunner took this view. To sum- 
marize, two arguments in particular were advanced: (1) Certain texts were claimed 
to demand a Semitic original: 1 21; 10 25; 1119; 1619; 18 18). (2) The use of the OT in 
Matthew demands that he should have been able to translate the MT himself when 
the LXX was not sufficiently pertinent to his purpose. The author questions (1). 
These texts can easily point to what is universally admitted, namely, that the Miitter- 
bode of the NT is Semitic, but not that Matthew is a translation; and on (2) he refers 
to Stendahl’s conclusion that many Matthean quotations “show familiarity with the 
LXX in a manner which makes it necessary to suppose a LXX interpretation for the 
form of these quotations” (The School of Matthew, p. 150). Neither of the arguments 
necessarily points to a translation. Moreover, the style of Matthew and the impression 
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it makes (subjective though these must be recognized to be) suggest a Greek original. 
The internal evidence does not support the external evidence that Matthew might be 
a translation. 

From another point of view there is the tradition of its being open to doubt. In 
- Chap. IV, Nepper-Christensen examines the linguistic situation in first-century Pales- 
tine. Greek, Latin, Aramaic, and Hebrew have been claimed to have coexisted in that 
milieu. But debate has centered over the precise significance of Hebrew and Aramaic 
in the period. Dalman, followed by many, urged that Aramaic had supplanted biblical 
Hebrew almost entirely in the time of Jesus, and that the works and teaching of Jesus 
accordingly was transmitted in Aramaic. This view, however, has been challenged by 
Birkeland, who urged that the language of the people in the first century was neither 
biblical Hebrew nor Aramaic proper, but a corrupted form of Hebrew. Mishnaic 
Hebrew, which bears marks both of biblical Hebrew and Aramaic was an attempt on 
the part of the schools to bridge the gulf between the Hebrew people and the Aramaic. 
Jesus spoke both Greek and Aramaic, but also the Hebrew dialect of the masses. The 
evidence of Josephus and of the Fourth Gospel shows that Hebrew and Aramaic are not 
to be treated as identical. What then becomes of the tradition of Papias? Is it likely 
that Matthew wrote a gospel in biblical Hebrew? If so, he was addressing purely 
literary circles, which is very unlikely. It is against this also, that in a very short 
time the tradition came to be written in Greek. The concern which governed the early 
church in its literature was intelligibility, and to this end it sacrificed any interest in 
preserving the original Semitic formulation of the tradition. The latter was very early 
translated to a Greek soil. All in all, that Matthew would have written strictly in 
Hebrew is accordingly unlikely: the tradition of Papias must be regarded as suspect. 

In the remainder of the volume in Chaps. V, VI, and VII, the thesis is examined 
that the “point of view’ expressed in the gospel demands Jews or Jewish Christians 
as its readers. Three factors have been urged to suggest this: (1) the emphasis on the 
idea of the fulfilment of Scriptures; (2) the large use of typology; (3) the Jewish hori- 
zon of the gospel. Chap. V deals with (1). The evidence for an emphasis on fulfilment 
is examined critically. Nepper-Christensen points out that agreement on the number 
of formula quotations, examined at length recently by Stendahl, is difficult, because no 
accord has been reached on the exact formal structure of such quotations. Neither 
Matthew nor Luke can be claimed to use such, but there are in Nepper-Christensen’s 
view, 15 such in the Fourth Gospel, i. e., more than are found in Matthew. Thus the 
peculiarity of Matthew in this matter cannot be maintained. Again the view that in 
such passages as Matt 2 13-15; 215; 2614-16; 279f., Matthew has moulded his 
presentation of events to fit into OT prophecy is scrutinized, but emphatically rejected, 
there being no reason in these cases tv question the actuality of the occurrences related, 
even though it be admitted that these are understood in the light of the OT. While 
statistically the tradition utilized by Matthew seems to have been more directly in- 
fluenced by the OT than is the case with the other gospels, this should not be pressed. 
The statistical factor may be accidental: it can only be claimed to give a certain nuance 
to Matthew as compared with the other gospels. There is no proof that the idea of ful- 
filment is especially emphasized nor that his.ory has been sacrificed to it; certainly 
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nothing demands that Matthew's readers should necessarily be regarded as Jews or 
. Jewish-Christians. 

The author next turns in Chap. VI to Matthew’s use of typology. He understands 
typology to assume three things: (a) that history in a certain sense repeats itself, so 
that past events can be the types of subsequent events; (b) that the same spiritual 
forces are at work in both the past and present series of events; and that (c) the 
whole of history is one totality, so that an individual event can have lasting significance. 
Urging that there is much confusion in the use of the term ‘typology,’ he denies that 
Matthew offers any parallel between Jesus and Moses either in the Temptation narrative 
or in the Sermon on the Mount or in the scenes where this parallelism has usually been 
traced. Neither does the author acknowledge any Israel/Jesus typology. He does 
allow typology in the case of John the Baptist and Elijah; between the days of Noah 
and the days of the Son of man, between Jonah and Jesus. But these are all in secondary 
places. In sum, the presence of typology and its significance for the interpretation of 
Matthew’s gospel has been grossly exaggerated: it cannot be used as an argument for 
the Jewish or Jewish-Christian destination of the gospel. 

Finally, in Chap. VII, the author comes to grips with what is usually referred to as 
the particularism of Matthew in 10 5; 10 23; 15 24. But these, it is claimed, reveal not 
so much that Matthew and his readers were Jewish Christians, as the nature of the 
early Christian mission. This last was first aimed at Jews. But when the gentile mission 
arose, it presented problems, and thus arose the change from an emphasis on an ap- 
proach to Jews to that of gentiles. The passages usually taken to suggest particularism 
are actually indicative of the pressure to abandon this in favor of universalism. Both 
of these terms are anachronistic. Paul, the universalist, never abandoned his concern 
for Israel. So too, Matthew contains both a concern for Jews and gentiles: in fact, 
Matthew and Paul share the same missionary approach. 

The author’s conclusion, after his treatment, is inevitable. The small minority 
of American scholars, E. F. Scott and K. W. Clark, who have championed Matthew's 
gentile ‘bias,’ are to be followed, rather than the great majority of those in Europe and 
America, who have argued for a Jewish or Jewish-Christian provenance for the gospel. 
The internal evidence points to this; the external evidence against it is worthless. 
Has the author proved his case? The impression is hard to resist that he protests too 
much. There is so much in Matthew that points to the fact that the struggle which faces 
the author between Judaism and Christianity is still intra muros (see, for example, 
Bornkamm in the Dodd Festschrift, p. 248). The work of Stendahl deserves a more 
thorough examination: if he is right that Matthew reveals the labors of an exegetical 
school not unlike that at Qumran, how are we to relegate the gospel to a gentile milieu? 
Nepper-Chsristensen points to what may be a valid criticism of Stendahl’s position, 
but he has not sufficiently explored this to dispose of the force of the implications of 
The School of Matthew. Gentile elements there are in Matthew, but these coexist with 
such purely ‘Jewish’ concerns that they cannot be made normative for the interpreta- 
tion of the gospel: we cannot be as certain as Nepper-Christensen that typology, for 
example, is so secondary in Matthew. Moreover, the present state of the discussion on 

the language or languages of first-century Judaism would not demand that, because 
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Matthew was written in Greek, it was necessarily gentile in its provenance. Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Greek probably jostled each other from the very first in the Church and 
that among Jewish Christians. 

That, all in all, we are not convinced by the author does not lessen our deep grati- 
tude for a thorough, well-informed, and provocative presentation of a major problem. 


W. D. Davies 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Théologie du Judéo-christianisme, by Jean Daniélou, S. J. (Vol. I of Histoire des Doctrines 
chrétiennes avant Nicée in Bibliothéque de Théologie) Tournai, Belgium: Desclee & Cie, 
1958. 


From the prolific pen of Jean Daniélou, professor of the History of Christian Origins 
at the Institut Catholique de Paris, comes this stimulating survey of early Christian 
doctrine and worship. In opposition to a Harnackian approach which views Christian 
theology as the synthesis of gospel and Greek philosophy, Daniélou’s thesis is that the 
very earliest postbiblical Christianity already had a more-than-rudimentary theology. 
He agrees with Harnack that the hellenization of the Christian message first came 
through the work of the Apologists, but asks whether before this time (mid second 
century), Christianity had not developed a theology based on the thought-categories 
of Spdtjudentum. He then sets out to uncover the surviving sources of this “Jewish 
Christianity” and to explicate its theology. , 

Daniélou is not primarily interested in the “heterodox’’ expressions of Jewish Chris- 
tianity — these have already been examined by Schoeps (Theologie und Geschichte des 
Judenchristentums, 1949) and others. Rather, he hopes to uncover a ‘common men- 
tality’ of orthodox Christianity which is similarly rooted in the Judaism of Jesus’ day, 
particularly as this Judaism is seen through the Qumran findings. This orthodox 
Jewish Christianity need have no direct physical ties with Judaism — it is “Jewish” 
with primary regard to ideology, not race. Its major characteristically Jewish elements 
are two: a method of exegesis which relies on testimonia collections and frequently 
specializes in speculative “‘esoteric’’ commentary on the early chapters of Genesis, and 
the use of “apocalyptic” categories of theological expression (hierarchy of heavens and 
angels, secret revelation by gnosis, etc.). 

The source documents which Daniélou finds for his orthodox Jewish Christianity 
are manifold. Most of them are from the Apostolic Fathers (excluding the Epistle of 
Polycarp and to Diognetus) and the NT Apocrypha (especially the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, Gospel of Peter, Apocalypse of Peter, and Epistle of the Apostles), but 
he also includes several OT Apocrypha (Ascension of Isaiah, Testaments of the Patri- 
archs, II Enoch, Odes of Solomon, and Sibylline oracles V-VII). The ‘“‘traditions of 
the presbyters” (and Papias), embedded in the writings of later Fathers, are also in- 
cluded as direct sources. In other words, almost al, the known writings of the “Great 
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Church” before the middle of the second century, plus some debatable works which 
Daniélou thinks are Christian redactions (not simply Jewish with Christian interpola- 
tions), are called ‘“‘Jewish Christian.” 

Leaving aside the problems of whether these originally Jewish works are really 
Christian editions from the first and eariy second centuries as we now have them, and 
whether early ‘traditions’ can be as confidently extracted from later writings as 
Daniélou claims, his method of identifying his sources is very tenuous. He gives the 
following criteria, which, if taken as a whole and carefully applied, could perhaps be 
used to build a strong argument: (1) chronologically, the sources should predate the 
middle of the second century, (2) their literary genre should be that of Spatjudentum 
literature (especially Qumranic), and (3) certain characteristic doctrinal categories 
(especially the apocalyptic) should be present. But Daniélou admits that many of his 
sources do not exhibit all three characteristics. Thus, when applied by itself, the | 
chronological criterion becomes arbitrary since Daniélou does not attempt to show 
that there was no hellenization of Christian doctrine before that date, or that there 
were no unhellenized Jewish Christian writings after ca. a.p. 150. Similarly, the 
criteria of literary type and of doctrine are vague since he does not discuss in detail what 
kinds of literature are to be expected (on the basis of Spdtjudentum), nor does he list 
the doctrinal themes which could be used as criteria for identifying Jewish Christian 
sources. 
It is especially the last problem which points up the methodological inadequacy 
of Daniélou’s treatment. He claims to be searching to see if there is any ‘common 
mentality’’ which could be called Jewish Christian theology (p. 20), but one of his criteria 
for locating the sources is that they have certain doctrinal affinities (p. 21). This 
makes it impossible for him not to find a Jewish Christian theology. Consequently, cer- 
tain writings (the epistles of Ignatius, for example), which display neither uniquely 
Jewish exegesis nor pervasive apocalyptic themes, creep into his sources on the basis of 
doctrinal similarities to other, more obviously Jewish, sources. In fact, it is only because 
of the arbitrary chronological criterion that Daniélou can avoid calling many later 
Christian writings ‘Jewish Christian” on the same basis of doctrinal similarities! 

“Jewish Christianity” is, then, a very deceptive term as Daniélou uses it. It really 
becomes his name for all orthodox Christianity before the Apologists. A better title for 
the book might be The Theology of Christianity in the Sub-Apostolic Age, or The First 
80 Years of Christian Theology. It is also questionable whether the theology which he 
finds can meaningfully be dubbed ‘orthodox’; this is especially manifest when he calls 
Hermas’ angelomorphic Christology ‘‘orthodox trinitarian”’ (see p. 196). There is some- 
thing suspicious about defending a pre-hellenized theology as orthodox in the later sense 
of hellenized trinitarian formulations. Nor is the theology which Daniélou finds a real 
unity. There was not one Jewish Christian community, bit several local branches 
which grew out of certain Palestinian archetypal theological patterns. From these 
Palestinian roots (which contain a type of pre-Christian Jewish gnosis), he traces the 
various developments within orthodox (Roman, Asian, Syrian, Egyptian) and heterodox 
(Ebionite, Gnostic) Jewish Christianity. The result is really not a Jewish Christian 
theology, but several theologies (even within the orthodox strand). 
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In short, the detailed contents of the book (which include such discussions as the 
primitive significance of Jesus’ Name, the eschatological-cosmic theology of the cross, 
the early Christian calendar, and archaic baptismal liturgy) are invaluable, although 
the framework into which they are put is objectionable. Daniélou's lengthy bibliography 
and frequent footnotes also add greatly to the merit of his work. It is unfortunate that 
the usefulness of the otherwise excellent listing of references to Jewish and Christian 
literature is limited by inaccuracy and poor proofreading. Nevertheless, for its wealth 
of material and for its stimulating suggestions about many vexing problems the early 
history of Christianity, Théologie du Judéo-christianisme is an extremely important and 
highly laudable contribution to the contemporary discussion of Christian origins. 


Rosert A. KRAFT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Dritte Auflage, edited by Kurt Galling in 
collaboration with Hans v. Campenhausen, Erich Dinkler, Gerhard Gloege, and Knud 
E. Lggstrup. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957-58. 


To review an encyclopedia is always difficult; sometimes it is a pleasure; in this 
instance it is also a privilege. It should be said at once that, as far as the first two 
volumes (A-C, D-G) of the new RGG are concerned, the work is both incomparable and 
indispensable for students of religion, above all for those who share the editors’ explicit 
concern for “‘der christliche Glaube im evangelischen Verstandnis.”’ This ‘‘Verstandnis” 
is taken in a very broad sense so that diversities in viewpoints are by no means excluded, 
and in every instance an effort has been made to assure that the articles reflect a high 
level of technical competence. As the editors point out, they have endeavored to make 
this editon more inclusive than its predecessors, especially in relation to the Orthodox 
Church and the ecumenical movement, but also in regard to modern movements in 
archaeology and art, church law, church music, education, and the study of literature 
and the social sciences. The articles include selective and up-to-date bibliographies, 
and are written in such a way as to give clear presentations of different points of view 
and trends in modern studies. Naturally not every reader will find every article entirely 
to his liking; to my mind, for example, the article on ‘‘Allegorie” does not quite do justice 
to its subject, and that by Lietzmann (—Aland) on ‘“‘Altchristliche Kirche” shows that, 
if the Apostolic Fathers failed to understand the Pauline epistles ‘‘in ihrer Tiefe,” they 
themselves have been subject to similar treatment. 

Perhaps the articles of greatest immediate concern to readers of the JBL are those 
on words beginning with ‘“‘Bibel’’ or ‘‘Bibli-,” to which about 140 columns are devoted. 
From detailed accounts of the contents, collection, canonization and language of the 
Old and New Testaments, and analyses of the authority of the Bible and its use in 
education (to which, however, might be added something on the American problem of 
the teaching of the Bible in public and private schools and colleges), the articles go 
through various kinds of scholarship to the problems presented by biblical theology and 
end with the statement that “‘biblicism’” is useful only as an indication of a wrong 
direction. In spite of the strenuous efforts of such authors as W. G. Kiimmel and E. 
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Dinkler, it is hard to avoid the impression that modern study of the Bible, rich in its 
complexity, contributes less to modern culture than might be expected. The Tiibingen 
School, as we know, was deeply influenced by Hegelianism. Were not philosophical or, 
more generally, cultural factors responsible for the rise of concern for the history of 
religions, for ‘form criticism,” and even for “eigentlich theologischer Fragestellung’’? 
Because of the nature of the German language, ‘‘Bibliothekswesen”’ is to be found among 
the biblical articles. In it there is no trace whatever of the current problem of librarians: 
what to do with the vast accumulation of books and journals which they are acquiring? 

The editors of the new RGG state that they have reduced the number of biographical 
articles, especially for the 19th and 20th centuries. This is doubtless a step in the right 
direction, as other encyclopedists have found, and it could be taken farther. On the 
other hand, they have added bibliographical sections to the articles on each book of the 
Bible to indicate the principal figures in the history of exegesis from patristic times 
onward; this information, not easily available elsewhere, is well worth having. 

Anyone who wants to know the latest achievements of a scholarship genuinely 
international will find the new RGG an essential part of his working library. It is not 
likely to be displaced in this generation. 

Rosert M. GRANT 
FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL FAcuLTY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wortschatzuntersuchungen zu den lateinischen Texten der Johannesbricfe, by Walter 
Thiele. (Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel, Heft 2.) Freiburg: Herder Verlag, 
1958. Pp. 48. DM 10.50. 


During the last decade several volumes of a proposed series of twenty-seven volumes 
of the Vetus Latina of the entire Bible have been appearing from the press at the Monas- 
tery of Beuron. These tomes will embody the hundreds of thousands of biblical quota- 
tions and allusions from the Latin Fathers which have been collected and arranged in 
Scriptural order by the monks of Beuron. Besides the Verzeichnis der Siegel fiir Hand- 
schriften und Kirchenschriftsteller, which Father Bonafatius Fischer published in 1949, 
the fascicles containing the text of Genesis, James, and I Peter have now appeared. As 
Bethefte to the main series, monographs in a subsidiary series, entitled Aus der Ge- 
schichte der lateinischen Bibel, will involve studies of problems too extensive to be 
treated in the introductions of the individual volumes of the main series. The second 
of these monographs has now appeared, namely, a most helpful assembly of information 
on and analyses of the vocabulary of the Latin texts of the Johannine Epistles. 

Thiele first presents a list of the various Latin renderings of about 180 selected 
Greek words in the three Johannine Epistles. Thus, for {Aacpés we find the following 
renderings: deprecatio, deprecator, exoratio, exorator, expiator, litator, placatio, propitiatio, 
propitiator, repropitiatio, and satisfactio. In the second part of his monograph Thiele 
classifies and assesses his material. There is a list of variations in the choice of the Latin 
words to avoid repetition; e. g., the three instances of eldévat in I Jn 2 20-21 are ren- 
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dered in the Vulgate by novisse, ignorare, and scire. A good deal of attention is given 
to the classification of vocabulary as to whether it does or does not appear in Cyprian 


and contemporary African literature. Thiele 


also investigates the text-critical com- 


plection of the several types of Old Latin and Vulgate texts. Augustine, as is known, 
did not always cite from the same type of Bible text. For example, in his earlier writings 
he used dilectio exclusively to render &ya%n, whereas after 400 he began to use caritas, 
without, however, entirely abandoning the former rendering. 

The information and deductions in this monograph will be of interest not only to 
textual critics, but to lexicographers and exegetes as well. Scholars will await with 
eagerness further by-products of the ambitious project of the Vetus Latina at Beuron. 
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